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WOMAN AND A NEW 
INDIA. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS HENRIETTA MULLER. 
“ WILL you give me your impressions about New 
India and the Social Reform Movement there? 
You have, I believe, recently returned from your 
third visit ?” 

“ Yes, I have taken advantage of my oppor- 
tunities to learn something about India, her 
religion and her people, with the result that I 
have gained a rich harvest of personal experience, 
an insight into the character of the people, and 
more than all, a very deep sympathy for them.” 

“They are much disliked by 
the Anglo-Indians. Do you like 
them P” 

“T have shown my feeling for 
them in a very practical form by 
adopting a young Hindu as my ~ 
son, It is a bold and unusual 
step, but I only took it after 
careful consideration. His name 
is Akrhaya Kumara Gosha-Miiller; 
he is being educated at Cambridge, 
and prepared for the Bar. I wish 
him to identify himself with the 
Party of New India, and to devote 
himself to promoting the educa- 
tion of Indian women. 

‘“‘ WITHOUT A NEW WOMAN THERE 
CAN BE NO NEW INDIA.” 

“Do you mean the New Woman 
as wo know her here? ” 

“Certainly not. She will be 
the same but diverse. I hope that 
she will be the natural outcome 
of the past history of India, the 
flower of her civilisation, possess- 
ing all the individuality which 
is characteristic of the nation—a 
noble daughter of a glorious mother.” 

“How does the Woman Question stand in 
relation to the Social Reform Movement ?” 

“] will tell you. Those who have worked for 
‘Repeal’ in its early days have seen perhaps 
more than anyone else how hard was the task, 
how bitter the persecution of the reformer, 
but not even they can measure the hardships 
which the Indian Social Reformer has to 
encounter. The reforming Hindu is bound in a 
network of religious customs so close and im- 
pregnable that neither his body nor his mind nor 
his soul are his own. They are governed by his 
fellow caste men who are like so many spies 
around him, and they again are not governed 
but circumvented by the woman who is the slave 
of the priest. 

“Is there in the history of the world, # priest- 
hood that has put its yoke upon the people and 
drained them of their humanity, as the Brahmin 
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priesthood has drained and sucked dry tho 300 
millions of Indian people? I doubt it.” 

“ How is it done?” 

‘“‘ Through the women. 


“INDIANS WILL NEVER BE FREE WHILE THE 
MOTHERS OF INDIANS ARE SLAVES. 


“Canon Kingsley said, 


“There never will be a good world for man 
till the last “monk” and therewith the last 
remnant of the monastic idea of legislation for 
woman, ¢g., “‘ Canon Law,” is civilised off the 
face of the earth. Meanwhile, all the most pure 
and high-minded women have been brought 
under the shadow of their ‘‘ Canon Law,” and 
have accepted it, with their usual divine self- 
sacrifice as their destiny by law of God and 


Nature, and consider their womanhood outraged that they scarcely 
| victions. 


when it, their tyrant, is attacked. 

“Since Kingsley wrote, European women have 
had it strongly borne in upon them that priest- 
craft is not religion, and that the voice of the 
priest is not the voice of (iod. But alas ! 
Kingsley’s description remains true of India 
to-day. There every household has its heredt- 
tary family priest who rules over and watches 
the family as only a priest can do, who holds in 
his hands the lash of excommunication, and 
under his feet the woman. 


“A man may be leading a blameless, upright | 


TED SON, AKRHAYA KUMARA GOSHA-MULLEB.- 


life, striving to attain to the lofty ideals of the | 


ancient Hindu religion, and loathing the modern 
abominations which the Brahmin priests have, 
during centuries of subtlety and cunning, en- 
grafted upon it. 
wreck of his life, forcing the certainty of excom- 
munication for himself and his wife and children, 


But without making ship-— 


| child of ten. 


[Deserta *] One Penny Weekly. 


he cannot institute the simplest reform in that . 
place which goes by the name of ‘his home.’ 

I need not give you more than one illustration. 
An acquaintance of mine approved conscien- 

tiously of the marriage of widows; he attended 

a marriage festivity and partook of food, thereby 

testifying to his sympathy with the child-widow 

who was bride, and the friend who was bride- 

groom. He was a high-caste Brahmin (not a 

priest), he was outcasted, and everyone that had 

contact with him in any way became liable to 

outcasting. His servants left, he tried to get 

others ; his fellow castemen, English 

B.A.’s of the university, sat down in front of. his 

house and threatened to beat every servant that 

came to his door. His mother fell ill, he could 

get for her neither attendance, 

nor food, nor water (their water 

has to be brought by ‘sacred’ . 
hands in ‘sacred’ vessels from a 

‘sacred’ tank). She died, he 

could get no one to bury her. 

He left his native city, the in- 

quisitors followed him and set 

his fellow castemen against him 

wherever he went. 

“The severest boycotting and 
the most terrible sentence of ex- 
communication always remains 
incomparably less bitter than the 
outcasting of the Hindu. If the 
worst comes, the boycotted or 
excommunicated European could 
try his luck in other lands. The 
Hindu cannot. He is constitu- 
tionally unfit for it. He has not 
the nerve to battle with the 
world in foreign lands. 

“In theee circumstances it is 
not strange that social reform 
goes slowly. It is almost every- 
where remarked that the re- 
formers do nothing but talk, 
ever act up to their con- 
A man will make eloquent and 
pathetic speeches against child marriage, and 
next month will arrange the marriago of his 
And it is argued from this that 
Hindus are cowards and wanting in steadfast- 
ness. In my opinion, the fact points to another 
conclusion—namely, the necessity of gaining the 
sympathy and approval of the women. ‘A 
man’s foes are they of his own household.’ 
So long as they are kept in opposition by the 
priest no progress can be made.” 

“ How can they be liberated ?” 

«“'There is only one stop which is immediately 
possible or expedient, and that is by spreading 
elementary education all over the land. There 
is a woman working in India whose name [| 
never repeat without blessing it. She is Mra, 
Brander, the Government Inspector of Schools 
in Madras Presidency. Her clear intellizence, 
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her kindly heart, her complete self-forgetfulness, 
and, above all things, her sympathy for the Indian 
people, to whose welfare she devotes herself—all 
these make her name to shine out of the dark 
places of that distressful country like a beacon- 
light. The average Anglo-Indians either insult 
and hate the Indian people, or they patronise 
them. Love, compassion, friendliness do not 
exist. But there are exceptions. 

“Mrs, Brander is a notable one. No English 
or American woman need wonder what she may 
do to help, or how she may doit, so long as Mrs. 
Brander sets us an example, which we English 
women are bound to follow one day or other, 
and in one way or other.” 

“What do you think of the women ?” 

“They are generally small, delicate, even 
fragile; they never look joyous or happy. Some 
are very pretty and sweet-looking, but lack of 
education makes their minds vapid, and their 

ion suffers in consequence. It is difficult 
even for those who speak their language to keep 
up conversation with them. A few learn their 
own language; they very rarely indeed learn 
English; etill fewer learn Sanskrit. But they 
are very gentle and loving and winning in their 
ways when refined. I think them most sweet 
and attractive, in spite of their disadvantages. 
As to their capacity for development, the few 
Indian women who have had any chance have 
seized it with avidity, and proved themselves to 
be worthy daughters of India—dignified, high- 
souled, noble women. If ever Indian women 
get opportunities for education, I think they 
may shoot ahead of their western sisters. They 
have powers of intuition which surpass ours, but 
which are purposely and systematically stunted 
by the priests through early marriage, subjection, 
etc.” 
THROUGH THE WOMEN THE PRIESTS MAY ULTI- 

MATELY DESTROY THE NATION. 


“Oftentimes the men are very jealous of 
their being educated and liberated, and sacrifice 
them mercilessly to their lust and pride, but, in 
my opinion the salvation of India lies in the 
women of India, and not in the men. There are 
two panaceas for India—education for Indian 
women, representation for Indian men. By 
education, I mean that which seems to accord 
best with the feelings of the Indian people, and 
consists simply of a good knowledge of reading 
and writing in the vernacular and Sanskrit, or 
English, and domestic hygiene, in which I in- 
clude proper management of children. Already 
a beginning is made, and there are some schools 
for girls, but how little has yet been done you 
may judge by the following extract from the 
Indian Mirror :-- 


“Tt is astonishing to find that female educa- 
tion in the State of Travancore is on a far more 
advanced condition than in some British Pro- 
vinces, not to speak of other native States. 
The number of women under instruction in 
Travancore has reached the unprecedented figure 
of 269 in 10,000. This record beats that of the 
Madras Presidency, as there, only 66 women out 
of 10,000 are instructed. The progress of female 
education is a remarkable feature of the ad- 
ministration of Travancore, and in this respect 
it stands as a bright example to almost the whole 
of the rest of India. 

“By representation I mean any and every 
method by which the needs of the nation can 
find legitimate expression so as to be heard in 
England. The Anglo-Indian has opportunities 
of giving expression and effect to his opinions 
about Indian people and their necessities ; that is 
well and good, only the Indian should be as free 
to say what he feels and thinks, to be 
listened to with respect, to render eftective 
his views by agitation, through the congress by 
the vote, and by representation in the English 
Parliament. 

“In the pamphlet which I have sent you 
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called “‘ Purity and Politics,” * you will read an 
interesting account of the effort made by a mere 
handful of men who desired to save the National 
Congress from the shipwreck which threatened 
it at the hands of interested and immoral 
politicians. Their brave protest has been entirely 
successful and proves that vigorous measures tell 
even against fearful odds, as they do with us at 
home. 

“I recommend your readers to subscribe for 
and read the weekly paper, Indian Social Re- 
former, 5s. per annum, published by Nataragau, 
Triplecane, Madras, or the daily paper Indian 
Mirror of Bolen, Norendo, Noth Sen, Dieurentolla 
at Calcutta. They give pictures of real Indian 
life which will teach more than many Anglo- 
Indian books. Congress meets and talks, the 
social conference does the same, the Arya Somaj 
and the Brahma Somaj and many other societies 
all working for the same ends under different 
names, show the beginnings of reawakening 
life. 

‘‘ While I am very confident that no reform 
will be permanent which is engrafted. from a 
foreign tree, and that equally all reforms must 
bear the stamp of Indian Nationality, I also 
feel that we English, and the Americans too, 
have a very important duty to perform. 


‘SWE HAVE TO ACQUAINT OURSELVES WITH 
INDIA. 

We must learn and we may ourselves profit by 
learning the profound science and wonderful 
spirituality of their ancient pure religions: we 
must understand them also in their present modern 
degraded form, for this knowledge will help 
us—the first to respect ‘and’ love the Indisn 
people, the other to compassionate them in their 
self-made miseries and to help them by en- 
couragement to break the tbraldom of their 
priesthood. The task is deeply interesting 
and full of fascination. The darkest and the 
brightest are found in India, the most deadly 
evil, the most exalted good, people so degraded 
that we know not how to class them, for they 
are neither human nor animal, others 80 
exquisitely beautiful, holy and simple in their 
lives that we stand in their beloved presence 
bathed’ in a radiance which transfigures us.” 

“ What do you think of the missionaries? 
Whom do they reach, and what are the results 
of their work?” 

“They set an example of practical altruism 
which would make a greater impression if ‘con- 
version ’ were not demanded as a return for what 
would otherwise be their Christlike service for 
humanity. They reach: the ignorant and the 
poor—the lowest castes—and do a great deal to 
humanize them, and show respect and sympathy 
to Indian women. A Brahmin writer said 
recently, ‘The structure of Hindu society and 
religion—built on caste—is such that there is no 
such help for the pariah as the Christian Mission- 
ary has brought to him.’ 

“ (hristianity is therefore the only opening for 
the masses.” 

“But why do the missionaries not succeed in 
reaching the educated classes ? ” 

‘')‘he reasons are various, I believe. In two 
very vital qualifications the missionaries are 
themselves unsuitable, and I think that without 
these two no teacher of religion will command 
the respect of the Hindoos, much less their 
affection. They hold that a spiritual teacher (in 
any religion) must lead a very simple, austere, 
and almost ascetic life, as indeed Christ Himself 
has taught us. The Salvation Army has found 
out that secret, if secret it is. Whethor they 
make converts or not, I do not know, but I have 
heard the Salvation Army every where spoken of 


* A published statement made by Miss Muller, 
concerning the Tenth Indian National Congress, 
and the correspondence which followed. Printed 
at Madras, 1895. 
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1, India with admiration and even affection, I 


cannot say as much for the missionaries, 

“In an article by Bishop Thoburn, which 
appeared in the Forum in December, 18%, he 
denies that there is any strong distrust of 
missionaries on account of their meat eating. 
My impression, as a vegetarian of many years 
standing, is very different; only one who has 
lived for years as a vegetarian, and studied the 
close connection which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween our food and our mental and spiritual 
condition, can estimate the strength of conviction 
of the Hindoo on this subject. The strenyth of 
his abstract conviction is in no way weakened by 
his own failure to live up to it, as Bishop 
Thoburn seems to think. 

* It is a characteristic of the Hindusand one 
which I have never found in any other people in 
the same degree, that their ideals of spirituality 
survive a life which is far indeed divorced from 
that ideal. A man leading a material, selfish 
and even degraded life still worships with silent 
reverence and possibly with envy the divine 
spark whenever he sees it. 

“The second qualification ofthe missionary 
which seems to be too often lacking is an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic perception of the sublime 
side of the ancient Hindu religion, and the 
esoteric symbolical or inner meaning of much, 
(but not of everything) that appears confused 
or even repulsive in theirscriptures. They may 
deny with Prof. Max Muller that there is a 
symbolical meaning, none the less their inability 
to recognise it is an insurmountable barrier. 
In our Christian Bible we have the same difti- 
culties, there are passages which are confused 
and repulsive, but we may understand the Vedas 
the better for knowing the Bible and vice versa. 
I have learnt and daily learn more, of the hidden 
‘mysteries’ of the Bible to which Christ 
referred, by a study of the Eastern books of 
wisdom. It is I think by thus recognising the 
Finger of God as it writes its divine messages 
to all the peoples of the earth that the uncharity 
of self-righteousness and sectarianism may die, 
and love may be born, that ‘Love which may 
conquer where all else will fail.’” 


GOD GUARD THEE! 


Sometimes it seems that there are greater 
dangers 
At home than on the sea ! 
Sometimes it seems I cannot live in silence, 
So far, so far from thee! 
I must stretch out my hand to meet thy clasp. 
I must speak to thee, if ’tis but to ask, 
“ Art thou quite safe, dear friend, 
By day and night, 
Still pressing forward in 
God’s holy. light ? ” 


Sometimes I wonder: “What is now his sorrow ! 
What now his greatest fear ? 
Perchauce some precipice of fierce temptation 
He may be drawing near.” 
Then, baftled by my ignorance, I fall 
Down at God's fect" Oh God, Thou knowest 
all ! 
I cannot know, my friend 
Is far from me, 
But draw him every day 
Closer to J'hee.” 
Winnie M. Harpine. 


Nee EEE 


His life was a ceaseless protest, aud his voice: 
was a prophet’s cry, 

To be true to the Truth and faithful, 
the world were arrayed for the lie. 

“ Disturber and Dreamer,” the Philistines crie |, 
when he preached an ideal creed, 

Till they learned that the men who have changed 
the world, with the world have disagreed. 

Joun Boyie O'REILLY. 


though 
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MISSIONARY HEROINES OF 
TO-DAY. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 
Litre did the female helpers in foreign missions 
pelonging to the earlier part of the present 
century dream of the glory attaching to their 
pioneership. Stars in the darkness once, they 
now glow with deepening lustre. By their 
manifold lines of labour they began the revolu- 
tionising of woman’s estate and sense of destiny 
in heathen lands. Women of many climes and 
nationalities, upon whom the light of immor- 
tality has shed its rays, are being swiftly united 
into an unbroken circle of holy sisterhood. 
This inheritance they have received through the 
life-sacrifices of such worthies as Harriet Newell. 
Ann H. Judson, Miss Fiske, Mary Moffat, and 
kindred burning souls of yesterday, whose calling 
has been emulated by a galaxy of witnesses of 
enduring fame. Forerunners of this order have 
yielded inspiration to the whole wide world, 
similar to the blessing experienced by lady mis- 
sionavies to Nyasaland, when gazing at the 
simple tomb of the wife of David Livingstone far 
away beneath the baobab’s shade at Shapunga, 
on the banks of the Zambesi’s waters. The 
story of the past can never be told within the 
walls of time, of those who wrought and suffered 
for the faith, believing, as Christina Rossetti 
sings : 

Heaven’s chimes are slow, but sure to strike 
at last. 


cherished. More recently the evangelical zeal 
of Miss Geraldine Guinness may be linked with 
the resolution, single-mindedness, and endurance 
of Miss Taylor, in her missionary journey to 
sealed Thibet. Ina greater measure have the 
unique achievements of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
commanded notice and admiration. It is not too 
much to surmise that no lady of any communion 
or period in the history of the Church of Christ 
has travelled, investigated, or contributed so 
extensively, in order to bring the claims of 
suffering and oppressed women in Eastern climes 
before the attention of God’s people. Her ua- 
daunted chivalry and indifference to privations 
joins Mrs. Bishop's record with those of the late 
Mrs. Schauftler or Mrs. Marilla B. Ingalls, of 
Thonzé, Burmah, or, again, with Miss Seymour's 
twenty-five years’ sowing in Harpoot. Add to 
these the chapters of Mes. Elizabath Toujoroff's 
almost unexampled sanctified energy in dis- 
tracted Bulgaria, so crowded with thrilling annals 
since 1872. In conjunction with her esteemed 
husband, this genuine heroine of her Master is 
making Philippopolis a fountain of healing and 
a refuge for the outcast. Madagascar tells of 
Helen Gilpin, of the Friends’ Foreign Missions, 
who has just completed her references for the 
new edition of the Malagasy Bible, which she 
modestly states has taken sixteen years of ‘‘ my 
spare time.” Lives thus expended are the 
embodiment of Lucy Larcom’s sweet lines :— 

“‘ We need, each and all, to be needed, 

To feel we have something to give 
Towards soothing the moan of earth’s hunger ; 

And we know that then only we live 
When we feed one another, as we have been fed, 

From the hand that gives body and spirit their 

bread.” 

Nor has darkest Africa lacked the presence of 
the king’s daughters. How self-abnegatingly 
Miss Mary L. Whately gave her entire strength 
and means in founding Christian schools and a 
medical mission in Cairc, dating from 1860, and 
only terminating with her widely-mourned 
decease thirty years afterwards! The name of 
Madame Coillard cast a halo of radiance over the 
Barotsi Mission, and of honourable mention also 
is Mrs. C. J. Laffin, who travelled the greater 
length of a journey tu Efulen, a station of the 
Presbyterian Board, and was the first white 
woman to penetrate the interior behind the 
coast-belt at Batanga, West Africa. On the 
same continent, by the Congo, the hazardous 
sojournings of Miss Silver among the Bayansi 
have become famous, and those of Miss Isabella 
Nassau, who made this good confession from her 
station on the Ogowe river, Western Africa: “In 
lonely places, with only three or four trusted 
Christian natives, surrounded by crowds of wild 
people, neither by day nor by night have I feared, 
though, doubtless, there was at times reason for 
doing so.” These assuredly may be counted in 
the gallery of the faithful who are to rule the 
world ia Christ’s kingdom and time. 

Looking towards the islands of the sea tho 
missionary apostleship of women recalls heroic 
names. ‘There may be noted, in South-eastern 
New Guinea, the intrepid Mcs. Lawes and Mrs. 
Chalmers, or Maggie Whitecross Paton of Aniwa, 
whose letters breathe the spirit of grateful obedi- 
ence for the sake of Jesus H/ominum Salvator. 
As nobly have the women of the Moravian mis- 
sions waited amid the higher snowy ranges of th» 
Himalayas through long years for the open- 
ing of the doorway of Western Thibet, that the 
gospel of heavenly love may be winningly pro- 
claimed. 

'To thes9 bearers of the Cross the Church of 
God and humanity everywhere, isa perpetual 
debtor. On the widening fields of servica woman 
has :lways proved herself man’s finerhalf in “ im- 
proving, refininy, elevating, and byautifying 
human life and human conditions,” and never 
more than at the close of the toilsome and heav- 


ing nineteenth century has she exemplified un- 
conquerable patience, marvellous self-sacrifice, 
aud sublime enthusiasm, answering to that 
aspect of surrendering all delineated ina “ Vision 
of Saints: ” 

“ For what is martyrdom but witness borne 

To God and truth, in body as in soul,” 

Through life and death, through sudden stress 


of pain. 
Or li elong suffering, witness to the right?” 


The Wears that the Locust 
batb Baten. 


By Anniz E. Hotpsworta, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 
CHAPTER XV. (Continued.) 
A NEW SONG. 
Ir was Dunstane who told Priscilla he thought 
the little thing could not be well. She 
was always quiet and pale, but he thought 
her face had a grey shadow on it to-day. 

Priscilla snatched up the child, devouring it 
with her eyes. She saw nothing wrong, and gave 
her back to Dunstane; but her work came to a 
standstill! She could not write—Dollie’s white 
face was on every page. 

At last she could bear it no longer; every 
moment was of value. To-morrow the story 
must be in the hands of the editor. She must 
save time by giving up an hour to her fears. 

In an hour she had returned from Dr. 
Barker's, joyful in her great relief. She took 
off the shawl in which she had wrapped Dollie 
and laid her again on the sofa. 

“Nothing wrong at all! Teething!” she 
cried rapturously. “ My little Dollie is going to 
have some little white teeth. She is begianiay 
to be a great girl, she will have to try and geow 
fat and rosy.” 

She sat down to her manuscript, working the 
better for the break. “One more day, and my 
Dollie will go to the sun,” she sang. 

She was writing all that night, but could not 
overtake the end of the story; and the next 
morning Dollie was fretful. Her wail went to 
Priscilla’s heart. She took her on her knee, 
nursing her as she wrote. “ My Dollie willsoon 
be better—she is going to the sun,” she whis- 
pered happily. 

In a fever of excitement she began the last 
chapter. She could not stop to eat. 

Miss Cardrew came in and gave Dunstane his 
lunch, stepping gingerly on tip-toe so as not to 
disturb Priscilla, At two o'clock Priscilla threw 
down her pen, lifted the child and sang her new 
song joyfully : 

“ My Dollie is going to the sun!” 

She would not stay for food though Muss 
Cardrew had left tray ready for her before shw 
went away. Shv would go to the ollice, receive 
her cheque, cash it before the bank closed at 
four, come homs, pack up, and “to-morrow, to- 
morrow my Dollio shall go to the sun.” 

She laid her down beside Iunstano, kissed the 
little white face, the waxen hands. 

Then she hurried away. Hor ercand would 
not take her long. Her feet sped, her facs 
smiled. She would have liked to shout her 
happy secret. The moan of the great sea was 
siloncod by that chime of bells. “ My 1) tlie is 
going to the sun.” She recoived her money. 
The manager was sorry she had bsen so harried ; 
after all, they could have waited another weok. 

It was Dollie that could not wait. 

Sho took a hansom from tho bank, laughin, 
gaily at tho luxury she had purchased. Is was 
not for herself that she was extravagant ; though 
now that her work was done she remembered the 
sleepless night, the long fast. 

Regent’s Buildings looked deadly, seen from 
the hansom. The place was always dull in the 


What is known as Zenana work, embracing 
educational, medical, and nurturing activities, 
has won triumphs of which Christendom itself 
even has faint knowledge. With these opera- 
tions India, China, Turkey, and North Africa 
have been especially identified. 

Woman’s gentle and uplifting ministry in 
Hindostan, whether composed of British or 
American societies, or the Lady Dufferin Fund, 
is admitted by intelligent Hindoos to be one of 
the strongest conquering forces for Christianity 
in that vast empire. In this and corresponding 
spheres, Mrs. Karmarkar of Bombay, Madame 
Sorabji Cavalier, Pundita Ramabai, and other 
leaders, are a fraction of a glorious company who 
eminently tread in the footsteps of A.L.O.E. 
(Miss Tucker), a name treasured wherever 
familiar, and the now lamented Miss Louisa M. 
Hook, of Calcutta, who consecrated twenty-seven 
years—with one furlough only—for the redemp- 
tion cf the women of India. 

The North African Mission, active in Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, has over a score of 
women missionaries, whose solitary steadfastness 
and fervid ministry, amid scenes of revolting 
degradation, deserve wider appreciation. A 
herald of this band was the venerated Miss Tul- 
loch, to the memory of whom the Tulloch 
Memorial Hospital at Tangier has been erected 
on the spot where she “fell asleep,” and in 
which hundreds of patients annually, of every 
race, colour, and African speech, are welcomed, 
Miss Herdman, the first lady missionary to Fez, 
some ten years ago, is another distinguished 
member of a group of ensigns whose gracious 
ministrations are unsurpassed in relieving sadly 
neglected sisters on North African soil. Pitiful, 
too, are the disclosures made of the ravages 
caused and confronted among the followers of 
Islam in Tunis and elsewhere by the consump- 
tion of noxious spirits. ‘ 

To China and adjacent countries ardent mes- 
sengers have carried the Word of Life. For the 
sake of the regenerition of Chinese women, a 
noble host of saintly female workers are engaged, 
of whose number nine were chronicled among 
the martyrs at Whasang, in Fukien, on August 
Ist in the present year. In tho Celestial 
Empire the life-work of Miss Baxter, a pioneer 
of medical missions in Hong Kong, is gratefully 
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SANDALS OF PEACE. 


Poor Mrs, Rhoda was in trouble. It had its 
trials—this coming suddenly into an inherit- 
ance of wealth and leisure and responsibility, as 
she had done. She was so conscientious by 
nature and by training, else she might not so 
soon have discerned the trial. Plenty of women 
envied her, plenty of people would have assured 
themselves that in her circumstances not a “wave 
of trouble” should “roll across their peaceful 
breasts.” 

But Mr. David —— (you cannot expect to 
get their full names, for in philanthropic work 
people are always recognising each other when 
they get into print), when she married him was 
known far and wide as such a benevolent man, 
so “prominent in every good word and work,” 
as the stock phrase goes, that Rhoda was deter- 
mined her own little hand should be put to the 
same plough, and greatly did she enjoy the plea- 
sure of giving, never hers before. 

So when Mrs. David So-and-So was made 
directress of the Half Orphan Asylum, president 
of the Immigration Aid Society, and correspond- 
ing secretary of the County Temperance Alliance, 
her heart ached a little for the dear delightful 
hours of the honeymoon, when people did leave 
David and herself by themselves a little, but 
she bravely “looked not back,” and marched on 
straight toward the kingdom promised to such 
on-looking. 

But all this was not Rhoda’s trouble. If it 
only took trouble as long to come to us as it 
takes to get to it in the telling of it, what sur- 
cease we might often have ! 
for moral, however, or sage reflection, the trouble 
was just this: Mrs. Rhoda was learning for the 
first time the bitter-sweets of organisation, the 
clashing of many strong wills, and the jangling 
of sweet bells tuned and toned to better music. 
The clamour for place and position that often 
hushes the “still small voice” in hearts that 
have promised to listen for, and be guided by it; 
the struggle for pre-eminence in public notice 
and authority, even among the followers of Him 
who was “meek and lowly of heart ;” the first 
glimpse of all this, and the not over-faint re- 
sponse that rose in her heart—all this came to 
Mrs. Rhoda as a revelation from below, an 
unlooked-for sight of the “hidden unrighteous- 
ness.” 

“T will go,” said she, “ and get some of ‘ Aunt 
Mary’s sight ’ on the matter.” 

One of Mr. David's cherished benevolences, so 
dear to his heart that he would never have 
thought to call it ‘“ benevolence,” was the care 
of an invalid aunt, sick and blind, whose wing of 
the great house had become a very “ chamber of 
peace,” and Aunt Mary herself the “angel of the 
household,” for— 


‘¢ Separate from the world her breast 
Might deeply take and strongly keep 
The print of Heaven.” 

“Some of Aunt Mary’s sight” was no cruel 
sarcasm, therefore, on the blind eyes, whose 
spiritual vision took in the deep things of God. 

“Aunt Mary,” said Rhoda, almost in tears, 
“ what does it mean when good women, like all 
of us in the society, want each her own way and 
say bitter things, and do unkind things, and 
have mean little ways of gaining our points? 
It’s we, you see. I’m just as bad as any of them. 
I feel so sure I’m right, and so I just have to go 
ahead and say so and act so; and Mrs. D. feels 
the same way about herself, and Mrs. C., and 
half a dozen more of us. There's something the 
matter, I’m sure of that; all of us Christian 
women, living lives of self-denial and devotion 
to causes and principles, but here we are by the 
ears, metaphorically, every once in a while. I 
can’t talk to David about it, he has no patience 
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with it, and says that sort of thing is ‘ serving 
the Lord like the very devil,’ and all that. Then 
when I tell him that men do just the same in 
their conferences, and assemblies, and com- 
mittees, only they get up and go about shaking 
hands after saying all sorts of hateful things to 
each other, he says, ‘Go thou and do likewise!’ 
But we women can’t. Things rankle so in 
women’s souls, and they’re so honest they won't 
shake hands if their ‘hearts are not free to it.’ 
So what is to be done, dear Aunt Mary? Can 
you see?” 

“ Perhaps so, dear, when I get my spectacles 
on,” said Aunt Mary, with her sweet, rippling 
laugh. “But before I do, it seems to me, the 
feet of the workers are not yet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. You know 
it isn’t enough, in the Lord’s work, to have the 
girdle of Truth and the breastplate of Righteous- 
ness, but in order to ‘stand, and not slip, we 
have to wear the sandals of Peace, or the adver- 
sary wins the day, and sometimes almost carries 
off, as trophies from the field, both girdle and 
breastplate.” 

“But what do you mean, auntie? Don’t all 
good Christians wear them, and can they have 
any of the armour without having all P ” 


“To be sure, dearie, else why should St. Paul 
go so particularly over each item. You see 
some people get the girdle, and some add the 
breastplate, and others can even carry for awhile 
the shield of faith, if they don’t know of the 
sandals ; but sooner or later they fall or slip, and 
then the dear words of our Lord Himself reveal 
to them the sure footing of the gospel of 
ce. 

‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
For theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
and 
6 Blessed are the meek, 
For they shall inherit the earth.” 


“These I call the sandals that carry us 
safely and surely over all the rough roads and 
‘stumbling ways.’ And did you ever notice the 
wonderful promise in each of these beatitudes ? ” 

“ But, auntie, I don’t see how——” 

“How one goes peacefully, shod like this, 
Rhoda? Isthat it? Why, dear, ‘he who is 
down need fear no fall.’ If you get so low down 
in ambition, and in thinking and planning for 
self, that nothing can bring you lower; if you 
are so close to the feet of the Master that you 
don’t even know when you are slighted or hurt 
or opposed, who can slight or hurt or oppose 
youP When you are so meek that you have 
no defence to make, why your soul can dwell at 
ease, and just do what the promise says, inherit 
the earth.” 

“But, auntie, it isn’t that I’m slighted or 
hurt, only when a thing seems right to do, and 
perhaps you're the only one that thinks so, and 
they all get down and pray that God’s will may 
be done and all that, and then get right up and 
go about having their own will, what are you, in 
the minority, to do P” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, dear child, only to 
try the other sandal, and feel and actually be so 
poor in spirit, that you will think, ‘ Well, what 
am I to judge of their action, or even indeed 
about the one right way? I may be wholly in 
the wrong, and after all, perhaps, just as deter- 
mined to cling to my way as they are to theirs, 
and leave it right there and enter into their way 
just as heartily as if it were your own. The dear 
Lord will soon show you all, if you all with one 
mind come to Him in such a way, which is right, 
and lead you all together out into a broad place. 
That’s what the promise means, I think, and O, 
such promises as those two are! Just think, 
inheriting two kingdoms, one of earth and one of 
Heaven! What more, my child, could the Lord 
give us and do for usthan He has done—than He 
waits to do, if we will let Him?” 
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Mrs. Rhoda went back to her own quiet room. 
treading softly, as if her feet, already shod, knew 
even now the sweet comfort and blessedness of 
Sandals of Peace. E. G. C} 


WOIFIAN’S VOTE, A NEED 
OF THE STATE. 


Wuen Senator Carey, of Wyoming, was invited 
by the Suffrage Committee of the recent New 
York Constitutional Convention to describe the 
working of equal suffrage in his State, almost the 
only question asked him by the committee was, 
“ Have the women done anything to put down 
the gambling houses?” The Senator observed 
that gambling, being the characteristic vice of 
@ mining community, could be outgrown only as 
the community became more civilised, and, in 
the diffusion of civilising agencies, the four thou- 
sand women voters of the State bore their full 
share. Moreover, they did not gamble them- 
selves, and, as they did vote, in this way at least 
they undoubtedly diminished the percentage of 
gambling voters. Still, the question was re- 
peated, until at last Mr. Carey, growing 
impatient, exclaimed, “I will tell you one effect 
of woman suffrage. Wyoming is the only State 
in the Union where the women school teachers 
receive as high salaries as they would if they 
were men.” 

Women, too apt to be impressed by the dicta - 
of their superiors, become themselves shy of 
urging their own advantage as a reason for their 
own enfranchisement. They prefer to promise 
that all sorts of moral improvements shall im- 
mediately follow upon this—that drunkenness 
shall cease, that gambling shall be abolished, 
that licentiousness shall be purified out of exist- 
enco. I wish not to be behind anyone in desiring 
the moral improvement of society, and I am also 
convinced that in many, though indirect, ways 
this will be furthered by the enfranchisement of 
women. Yet when, through modesty or an excess 
of caution, J hesitate to pronounce as certain 
anything which has not yet been proved, and 
refuse to rest the claim for woman suffrage 
upon the capacity of women for missionary work, 
I am accused of giving away the whole case, and 
relying upon “arguments which would not con- 
vince a corporal’s guard!” But when before, in 
the history of the world, was a right to citizen- 
ship made to depend on readiness to reform the 
vices of other people ? 

President Eliot observed in the Forum for 
October :— 

‘* Universal suffrage prolongs in the United 
States the effect of universal education ; for it 
stimulates all citizens throughout their lives to 
reflect on problems outside the narrow circle of 
their private interests and occupations, to read 
about public questions, to discuss public char- 
acters, and to hold themselves ready in some 
degree to give a rational account of their 
political faith. The duties of republican citizen- 
ship, rightly discharged, constitute in themselves 
a prolonged education, which effectively supple- 
ments the work of schools and colleges.” 

Of this “ prolonged education ” women are as 
universally deprived, as in this country men are 
universally admitted to it. What the result is 
of training women to believe that their business 
is to be personal—always personal, nothing but 
personal- and that the care of personal interests 
is their speciality, anyone may easily observe 
who takes the trouble to observe women or to 
talk with them. Not “ politics” alone is ex: 
cluded from their mental horizon, but all public 
interests ; and, if the public interests of the day, 
still more those of former days, which constitute 
history. Forbidden, at least officially and 
theoretically, to join in the social movements 
constantly organising to produce real effects, 
women feel under no obligation to attain the 
exact knowledge which is required in order to 
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produce effects. They lose, or never gain, a 
sense of reality beyond that of the members of 
their family, or of their own interests, or feel- 
ings, or sensations. They remain indifferent to 
all knowledge beyond that of the concrete 
maxims necessary to carry on their daily private 
concerns, and are absolutely oblivious to general 
principles. 

It is needless to add that there are many 
women who, having been swept into currents 
of influence other than those of the general 
social situation, do not do any of these things, 
but quite the reverse. The women whose social 
instincts have thus developed spontaneously, and 
in the absence of the habitual and appropriate 
stimuli to development, are usually quite alive 
to the value of political rights. Those who are 
not so alive, who continue to maintain the 
curious fiction that, though engaging in most 
useful public work, they are still remaining 
within the traditional private sphere of women, 
or that the branch of public affairs called poli- 
tical; is something radically different from 
every other form, and especially from those 
enterprises in which the women engage—such 
women decline at present to demand political 
rights for themselves, and sometimes even con- 
demn with considerable asperity the other women 
who try to do so. 

Once women were not taught how to read, 
because pronounced forever incompetent for the 
priesthood. Now, though much more indirectly 
and less crudely incompetency on the part of 
women for the franchise, for any share in the 
supreme social function, becomes a symbol for 
general unfitness, and for at least relative un- 
fitness, in all social functions, This unfitness 
does not in reality exist. Moreover, everyday 
it is less and less supposed to exist. The symbol, 
therefore, becomes a fraud—a fraud organised 
. in the very centre of our political system, and 
established as a fundamental part of the social 
machinery for the maintenance of justice. It is 
in vain to declare that it is of no consequence 
who administers justice, or who chooses the 
Officials for administration. On the very thresh- 
old stands the question, who has the right to 
conduct the administration P Violation of this 
initial right vitiates every step that follows. 
And are not these steps sufficiently vitiated, con- 
fused, demoralised? Can any citizen to-day 
pretend that rights are so well maintained, that, 
justice is so amply secured, through the adminis- 
tration of public affairs exclusively by men, that 
the fitness and sufficiency of men for popular 
government is conclusively demonstrated, and— 
by implication—that women are proved super- 
fluous, and therefore unfit ? 

In a democratic society, the government is the 
condensed expression of the collective activities 
of society. Of these activities it discharges the 
supreme function, the maintenance of justice. 
In doing so, it reflects and measures with con- 
siderable precision the moral sense of the com- 
munity which chooses the government, elects its 
officials, prescribes their administration and 
ratifies their laws. 

_ Bat, in existing democratic societies, the activi- 
ties of women are not included among those which 
government is expected to express. It follows, 
therefore, either that women are not members 
of society, or that the fundamental system of the 
State does not do, nor intend to do, what it pro- 
fesses to do. Yet by unanimous consent women 
re recognised as members of socicty, practically 
equal to men, notwithstanding tradition and 
theory. Thus, both terms of the contradiction 
ure simultaneously accepted. Again, according 
to the democratic idea, all the recognised 
elements of the social organism are enabled, at 
least to a minimum degree, to secure representa- 
tion of their thoughts, wills, and respective 
Situations in social institutions, and in social 
Movements. If, in the democratic State, units 
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whose force, intelligence and virtue fall below 
the minimum, continue to secure representation 
for their thoughts and wills, while units who 
possess this minimum, and much beyond, are ex- 
cluded—the fundamental principle of the State 
is contradicted, The State is thereby weakened. 

The contradiction has been pointed out often 
enough during the last fifty years. Less often 
have been noted the ways, increasingly con- 
spicuous, in which the weakness becomes mani- 
fest. Accustomed, in spite of profession to the 
contrary, to see government by all really carried 
on as government by some, men learn to ac- 
quiesce in the assumption of government by few. 
They may learn even to consider this a con- 
venience; and it is true that sometimes the 
streets are then better swept. But governments 
do not exist chiefly in order to sweep streets, 
but to maintain justice among men. Though 
an oligarchy should sweep the streets to perfec- 
tion, it could never condone its original crime of 
usurpation ; and the poisonous influence of con- 
scious crime would finally ruin even its power 
of street-sweeping. Exclusion of women from 
representation, after the democratic principle 
has been proclaimed, constitutes a contradiction 
of principle as positive as would the similar 
exclusion of any class of men. 

To the steadily expanding powers of women, 
citizenship can be denied only on the ground 
that its duties constitute a special sphere, walled 
off from the life, the: thoughts, the daily con- 
cerns of the people of the State, that is, of 
citizens; or else that women, though involved 
in every transaction which takes place, in every 
interest which is to be defended, in every 
principle which is at stake, in every movement 
which goes on, are nevertheless absolutely unin- 
terested, unconcerned, incompetent, the very 
highest among them below the level of the 
lowest who now enjoy citizenship. Either sup- 
position is absurd, and cannot therefore in- 
definitely maintain itself against the reason of 
reasonable men. Mary Potnam Jacosi. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


In the University of Kansas women have 
been employed as instructors since 1867—the 
second year of its existence. At the present 
time there are three women on the faculty, and 
the librarian and three of her assistants are 
women. 

* * * 

There are three buildings in Philadelphia in 
which the elevators are exclusively run by girls 
—the Woman’s Christian Association's Building 
at Eighteenth and Arch Streets, the Girls’ High 
School, and the Normal School. In the first 
building all the employées are women except the 
engineer and fireman. 

* * * 

Boston possesses an orchestra which numbers 
forty-five women, and of which Miss Lilian 
Chandler is the conductor. The difficulties of 
the finte, clarionet, and trombone have been 
overcome by the women, and they anticipate 
soon being able to overcome those of the 
bassoons, horns, oboes, and trumpets, which men 
are at present employed to play. 

* & % 

That the wheelwoman has come, and come to 
stay, may be gathered from the fact that there 
are at least half a dozen tailors in Paris who do 
nothing else but make bicycle costumes for 
women. A writer in Scribner's Magazine tells 
us that the orthodox and fashionable dress 
there consists of very full knickerbockers, with 
the appearance, but not the inconvenience of a 
skirt ; a ‘‘ Bolero,” or some other kind of waist ; 
stockings of either dlack or blue, and a hat of 
gelt or straw. 
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While discussing the dress of the Parisian 
women cyclists, another paper tells us that the 
Prefect of Police is said to be contemplating 
the application of the law of male impersona- 
tion, to the growing number of udo - 
women who  eeips. | the Boulevard St. Michel 
and the students’ quarter dressed in costume. 
* # * 


Miss Clara Montalba is the first English 
woman and seventh English artist who has been 
|invited to send her portrait, painted by herself, 
to the Ufizzi Gallery ia Florence. 

* * * 


That the women of to-day are realising more 
and more that there is something to be lived for 
beyond the mere satisfaction of self, has been 
strikingly demonstrated from the report just 
ipapeene as to the increase of women as poor- 

w guardians. Last year the number of women 
who assisted in r-law administration in 
England and Wales was 169, whereas this year 
their number has gone up to 893, No greater 
proof than this is needed of the interest that 
women are taking in their duties as citizens, and 
of their willingness to take their share of the 
responsibilities of life. 


* + 
The Paris correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
says that amongst the candidates for the 
licentiate’s degree in philosophy was an ex- 
tremely modest-looking young girl, who under- 
went an arduous examination with comparative 
ease. Out of 200 candidates she appeared third 
on the list. Her name is Mile. Jeanne Benaben. 
At sixteen she obtained the bachelor’s degree 
in philosophy, and is now professor of philosophy 
at the College of Rouen. Her knowledge of 
abstract science is remarkably profound. 
* *# # 


The Council of Bedford College, London, have 
just instituted a complete and scientific course 
of instruction in hygiene. This is a new and 
very useful development when a comparatively 
new and remunerative field of work seems to be 
opening up to women as sanitary inspectors, 
teachers of hygiene, and health mistresses in 
schools. The course of instruction at Bedford 
College will be thoroughly systematic, and the 
students will devote themselves for a year or 
more to the subject and the allied branches of 
science, both practically and theoretically. 

* * 

Dr. Hu King Eng, who is now on her way to 
her native land to inaugurate there a new era in 
woman’s work among women, is the first Chinese 
woman doctor, graduate of an American medical 
college, to practice in China, and the second 
woman of her race to take an occidental medical 


degree. 
* & # 


Dr. Hu King Eng isa charming, modest little 
woman, who has never discarded her picturesque 
native dress. She received her doctor’s degree 
in Philadelphia a year ago, and has spent the 
past twelve months in taking a post-graduate 
course and in obtaining actual experience in her 
profession ; and now, on her return to Foo 
Chow, she will take up her life work as physician 
and missionary at the Woman’s Hospital; 
the staff of physicians are all women, and 
the nurses are all native girls who hope some 
day to become doctors, like the white women 


missionaries. 
* & # 


The Empress of Japan is president of the Red 
Cross Society, the organization which gave such 
Christian help and sympathy to the wounded 
Chinese prisoners. 

* * 

Miss M. L. Edison is a wide-awake young 
woman, who, seeing an opportunity, has been 
able to grasp it. Some five months ago she 
started on the ground floor of a building in 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, a shoe dressing 
parlour, where men and women may go and 
have their shoes shined and oiled without dis- 
comfort. Miss Edison, who has lived in Chicago 
five years, hails from California, and says 
she has travelled round the globe and studied 
life in every European capital. Having now 
settled in Chicago, she has a place the rent of 
which is $75 a month, employs eight boys, and 
is making a comfortable income. 
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THE MISSIONARY IDEA. 


Tnx recent awful cruelties of the Chinese, 
and the correspondingly awful sufferings of 
missionaries sent out to humanise and 
Christianise them, wring from many earnest 
hearts the cry, Is this dreadful holocaust 
demanded of Christian lands? Shall we not 
leave such heathen alone to kill and destroy 
each other, not sending the flower of our 
young man, and womanhood to horrible 
destruction? After all, do missions pay ? 

And the careless world, listening aghast 
to the recital of Chinese butchery, turns to 
the Church, echoing its own cry, “To what 
purpose is this waste? : 

The answer to these voices comes from the 
missionaries themselves; from those who 
being dead, yet speak; from those who are 
standing fearless in the clamour of brutal 
mobs; from those who even now press 
forward to take the place of the martyrs of 
Ku-Cheng. 

The missionary is the true soldier of the 
Church militant. He is fighting for a heavenly 
King and Country, and he counts not his life 
dear unto him. Is the sacrifice demanded 
‘As well ask the soldier if sacrifice is demarded 
of him. 

When the country rings with the shout of 
victory there is no thought of sacrifice, though 
“victory” sits dumb on the lips of men 
hewn down in battle. 

« Do missions pay ?” is the more practical 
question ; but this also has no place in the 
mind of the missionary. To men and women 
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question savours disloyalty. 
“Theirs not to make reply ; 


Theirs not to reason why ; 
Theirs but to do and die.” 
and they go forth to teach the Gospel. 


profit. The truth he gives forth carries in 
itself the real meed of labour. 


force that makes for living. 


In the same degree the missionary idea is 


successful in proportion to the truth it has to 


give; and truth is independent of that which 
we call failure or success. The morning 
breaks, though the watchman lies dead. The 
harvest ripens, though the sower sleep under 


the earth he tilled. No spark of life can 


ever be as though it had not been. No star 


revealing the darkness but reveals itself. 


Cries the world; “To what purpose is this 
Of the ultimate high purposes 


waste ?” 
known only to omniscience we may not speak. 


But of such “waste,” such pouring forth of 


devotion, such breaking of the vase of life as 
took place on the Chinese mission field, one 
has already spoken; and “they have done 
what they could,” is the living memorial of 
the men, and women, and little children who 
perished at Ku-Cheng for love’s sake. 

But there is one purpose of the waste to 
which we may refer. Not only in China has 
the tragic death of the missionaries turned 
every eye towards Christianity. In England 
and America the missionary idea has seized 
the thought, and held the attention of the 
most careless newspaper reader. Whenever 
a noble life in passing, leaves its stamp on 
the world, by so much the life of the world 
has gained. The columns in which this story 
of modern martyrdom has been told, have 
struck through the day’s news, with a sound 
of higher things. The tragedy has spoken 
of faith, and hope, and of love stronger than 
death ; and the sordid life of to-day has 
heard the whisper of the ideal. 

To what purpose is this waste ? May it 
not be that the men and women who gave 
their lives to carry the gospel to China, have, 
in their death, given God’s message to the 
world ? 


ate ES 


The sorrowful tidings have come to us of 
the death of Rev. James L. Phillips, M.D., 
D.D., one of the best and truest men that 
ever gave his lifefor any cause. Dr. Phillips 
was the husband of our President of the 
W.C.T.U. in India, and forwarded her as no 
other could in all her laborious efforts to 
promote the White Ribbon Movement. She 
travelled with him, and together they accom- 
plished an admirable work. Mrs. Phillips 
writes that she will carry forward the work 
in tender and devoted remembrance of him. 
“Indeed,” she says, “I dare not leave it. 
So many doors are open for me, though I 
feel as if nearly all of the real me was now 
in heaven. The last article that swift pen 


who have heard the command, ‘Go ye into 
all the world and teach the Gospel,” such 


“Whether missions pay or not, before them 
lies the first duty of the soldier-—obedience, 


The teacher has no concern for tangible 
It matters 


little that he sees no results ; at the heart of 
his utterance there is the Divine inevitable 
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of his sent out was for the White Ribbon, 
our little paper in India, and almost his last 
discourse was given before our Indian Con- 
vention of the W.O.T.U.” 


This honoured and beloved brother was 
the son of the famous missionary, Rev. Dr. 
Jeremiah Phillips, and born in India, he 
prepared himself in America for both medical 
and evangelistic service, and returned to the 
country of his birth in 1865. He gave 
twenty years to missionary work, returning 
to the United States from time to time to 
raise funds. He founded the Bible School 
at Midnapore and was its principal for many 
years. He wrote extensively, and was 
honoured by election to the moderatorship of 
the General Conference at Marion, O.,in 1886. 
We have but few to lose so precious as Dr. 
Phillips. May his mantle fall on that loving 
and faithful wife whose hand we hope ere 
long to clasp in the great country of the 
banyan tree. 


Mr. 8. O. K. Rutnam, a graduate of 
Madras University, has recently addressed 
about eighty large meetings in England, and 
more recently still has spoken in several 
American cities on “ The truth about India.” 
Mr. Rutnam corrects some misleading state- 
ments made by his countrymen at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago, and helps to 
disabuse the English mind of a flattering 
unction concerning the opium traffic. Mr. 
Rutnam has one lecture of special interest to 
us, which is entitled “‘ Women of India” ; in 
it he shows that their condition is not all 
that complacent fancies of some Hindoo 
speakers have endeavoured to represent. 


Canon Wilberforce, in his speech at a 
recent monster meeting in London, employed 
one of the felicitous phrases for which he is 
famous. He spoke in his usual warm and 
friendly manner of “the female brethren of 
the household,” and the audience seemed 
readily to “catch on” to the larger meaniog 
of such words as “man” and “ fraternity ” 
which include in these days of clearer com- 
prehension, women and men. 


Two correspondents send us letters from 
Scotland that contain material for reflection. 
They show that outward observances do not 
make people “ quit their meanness ” as Rev. 
Sam Jones, of Tennessee, so pungently put, 
it. These letters were not intended for pub- 
lication, but there is a good deal to be 
read between the lines that might be 
profitable to the average Christian citizen, 
and for this reason we publish them, that he 
who thinks may profit thereby. 


‘“‘ The people in this cultivated Scotch family 
are interesting studies. But, ob, the Conserva- 
tism! My aunt throws up her hands and 
wonders where I got all my strange (!) ideas. 
‘It surely was not in my bringing up |’ They 
are a ‘temperate’ family, despising © publicans, 
but liquor is a good creature ‘if used in modera- 
tion’ Uncle John is a fine specimen of Scotch 
manhood ; out of his well-earned Jeisure he 
gives his services in the true public spirit, to his 
local government as vice-convener of the Com- 
mon Council, etc. As a magistrate he plainly 
sees what drink is doing among the lower classes 
but he ‘does not go to extremes in anything, 
and so enjoys his ‘nightcap’ before retiring: 
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What a force this well-trained family would be 
with its united spirit and set opinions if 
arranged on our side! I think and pray about 
it. But one must needs ke careful in dropping 
the seed, for I am ‘only a woman, and should 
occupy my proper sphere. A woman should not 
be too highly educated! It spoils her’ and so 
it goes as to all their views of the woman as 
well as the temperance question, they are tee- 
totally Conservative.” 
* * 

‘¢T cannot understand why in Scotland there 
should be such degradation, drunkenness, and 
poverty. The Scotch are very religious and far 
more orthodox than Switzerland, but one day 
in Scotland showed me more utter filth and 
misery than I saw in fifteen days in Switzerland. 
In Glasgow I saw scores of barefoot women, 
some old and feeble and some very drunken, on 
the street. I received a far more unfavourable 
impression in Glasgow than in any Irish city— 
Belfast, Dublin, Cork, all gave me better im- 
pressions than Edinburgh and Glasgow.” 


The latest report from the Dividend v orld 
is to the effect that an amalgamation of 
breweries is in contemplation, to be worked 
by a colossal capital to which the public, 
likely to be again called upon for compensa- 
tion, is to be asked to subscribe. If our 
leading statesmen can look on without an- 
xiety at such a development of machinery 
for perpetuating the drunken habits of the 
nation, then the outlook is grave. 


The publishers of Yarns Machinery, a 
St. Louis implement trade paper, have re- 
cently published a symposium on the custom 
of * treating in trade,” in which we are glad 
to note that, almost without exception, the 
experience of business men who contributed 
to the symposium is, that “treat-beught 
trade” is unsatisfactory and unreliable. 


One of the largest distilleries of Canada, 
has this motto: ‘“ We make whiskey to sell, 
and not to drink,” and although a million 
barrels are kept constantly in stock, no one 
can beg, buy, orsteal a drink. Tho result is 
a practically temperance town where the 
central and chief industry is to prepare the 
way for intemperance. The owner of the 
distillery and builder of the town discovered 
years ago that drinking was hurtful to his 
employes and to the community, and put his 
iron will to the task of preventing it. In 
earlier days he kept a barrel of liquor open 
for a)l his men to drink from freely as they 
chose ; but the blighting effects became too 
apparent, and hence the prohibition regime 
was inaugurated, and has been enforced for 
years. 


An interesting phase of the woman move- 
ment in the United States is a work they 
are permitted to do for benevolent enter- 
prises by courtesy of newspaper proprietors. 

A daily journal in some of the larger towns 
and cities gives the ladies of the community 
the entire charge and entire profits of the 
paper for one day. 

The women parcel out the literary, sccial, 
and business departments among themselves 
and for the time being become editors, 
reporters, special paragraphers and adver- 
tising agents. The issue of such a day natur- 
ally sells enormously and the beneficiaries 
receive handsome returns for philanthropy. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Recently a new development of the same 
idea has been told by the press. The super- 
intendent of an electric railway in the South 


offered the proceeds of one day's tratlic to a 


certain church in need of funds provided the 
women of the parish would take the places 
of the usual conductors. The offer was ac- 
cepted, the leading women of the city taking 
turns of two hours each till nearly midnight, 
and reaped a splendid harvest of nickels and 
pennies. Such are the tests by which the 
world learns the availability and insatiability 
of womankind. 


The great Christian Endeavour Conven- 
tion in Boston pointed a moral with regard 
to race distinction in its utter ignoring of 
them. The “brother in black” took his 
place in the choir, on the platform, in the 
hotels, cafés, and restaurants, as well as in 
the homes of Boston, without a raising of 
the question, and without the squeamishness 
of anybody. The success of Christian En- 
deavour would have been seriously shadowed 
by any other procedure. 


T'wo travellers in the East, one a total 
abstainer, and one a convivial gentleman, were 
often in good-natured combat as to the com- 
parative wholesomeness of wine and water in 
the places they visited. Said the man of 
moderation to the teetotaller, “If you could 
only see the sources of the water supply in 
these out-of-the-way villages and towns, you 
would take wine in self-defence,” But the 
abstainer went his way unharmed, and bided 
his time till in a little Grecian hamlet the 
party came upon a vineyard, and found the 
peasants cleaning out the wine vats for the 
oncoming grape harvest. The odours aroused 
suspicion even in the mind of the wine- 
drinker, and on being questioned the work- 
men replied, “O yes, we use them in winter 
for stables.” The teetotaller laughed last, 
and—who doubts it ?— best. 


Our United States’ neighbour-organ, the 
Union Signal, after a vacation of two weeks, 
comes out with just the sort of freshness and 
vitality that one ought to expect after doing 
so sensible a thing as to take a holiday. Why 
should not such an example have large fol- 
lowing? It would give complete rest to a 
host of weary brain workers, would make an 
even half hundred issues to the year, and 
add a noticeable percentage to the dividends. 
The ptilpit has its “ off” season, why should 
not the press ? 

We hear that the new Parliament is 
already becoming known as the Beer Parlia- 
ment. But beer may carry its own essential 
principle with it, and become the disorganis- 
ing ferment that shall disintegrate majorities. 


——— 


A large amount of correspondence is in 
hand concerning Local Veto in Methodism. 
We shall try to arrange a symposium of 


opinion for next week’s issue, embodying 


views diverse and from all sides. 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


By Evizapetn G. CAMPBELL. 


“A JAPANESE MARRIAGE.” * 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Mr, Stapen is an out and out advocate, not 
only of woman’s rights but of woman's capacities. 
He is in favour of absolutely throwing every- 
thing open to women and leaving them to 
choose what they care to do, and he proves his 
faith by works, as this story abundantly illus- 
trates; for he takes as his heroine an utterly 
selfish and worldly young beauty, and traces her 
moral growth. 
novel,” but the author tries to bring out a point 
which has been either lost sight of or contra- 
dicted in most of our recent novels, viz, that a 
woman can be full of health and physical 
perfections and the “ pride of life” in a good 
sense, without having one taint of the amorous 
in her composition. 
skilful narrative and brought out his characters 
in strong relief, with enough of the dramatic in 
his book to attract the average reader, while it 
is evidently, not only a book that “leads one 
on” from first to last, but at the same time it 


Happily this is not a “sex 


He has constructed a 


is a “ novel with a purpose.” 
The story hinges on the disputed point of 
marriage to a deceased wife's sister, and although 


the most unpleasant personage in the story is a 
clergyman of the Church of England, the author 
stoutly declares “he has not the slightest wish 


to make any attack on the Church; he only 
attacks a particular type which is Pharisaic to 


human happiness,” and he does not make the 


mistake of his heroine in thinking that because 


of the misbehaviour of one particular specimen 
of a type, the Church in general is unworthy of 
the sacrifice that she was making for it. 


The parting of the lovers as she bravely starts 


for England, and turns her back on the tempta- 
tion to marry her dead sister’s husband, Church 
or no Church, has much of the Japanese at- 
mosphere about it; they are visiting Kioto 
together prior to the sailing, as a farewell pleasure 
in which they may indulge,— 


‘We must go to the miyako-dort, Phil.” 
‘*The Cherry-Dance business. What is it? 
“ A sort of a ballet and panorama combined— 


a Japanese ballet.” 


‘*T think I’ve finished with Japanese ballets, 
Bryn.” 

“You must go to this one. All the best 
dancers in Japan are gathered together for it. 
And it’s such a typically Japanese thing.” 

“ Very well, Bryn San. Order the rikshas for 
to-night, will you? I’m not putting the order 
off on to you for laziness, dear, but with these 
boys, who only know a word or two of English, 
you get so much forwarderthan I do. You can 
get out of them exactly the right time to go, 
and so on.” 

Bryn camo back saying that they must start 
directly after dinner. 

Luckily it was dark as they rattled past the 
interminable Gion Temple—half peepshow—and 
turned sharp to the left and then to the right, 
for otherwise they would have missed the effects 
of the cressets, whose tall flames shot high above 
the low roofs of the native street. They dashed 
up through a perfect avenue of jinrikshas and 
sat down a moment on the steps of the theatro 
for their own jinriksha boys to slip over their 
feet the whito linen hags which enabled them to 
dispense with the tiresome and undignified 
proccess of disbooting one good result at any 
rate of having svmebody who could give orders 
in Japanese. 

Phil found the thcatre more than most Japa- 
nese the adjunct of a tea-house, and the prettiest 
Japanese theatre he had ever been in. For they 
passed through a carpeted ccrridor to a large 
room, open on one side to the stage, full of littls 
tables and chairs, for the use of Europeans re- 
freshing themselves. They had paid a shilling 


* «A Japanese Marriage.’ Publis ed by Adam end 
Charles Black, London. 
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cr two each at the door, and this included not 
only the spectacle, but tea and sweetmeats, and 
other Japanese delicacies, otfered by delicious 
little mousmees in most brilliant and tasteful 
costumes, who flitted about like so many gentle’ 


came, and the whole edifice, reared so high on 
sand, toppled down. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Miss Jane Hay, of Edinburgh Parish Council, 
delivered the first of a series of lectures on 


; ‘¢ Women’s Work in the World,” in the Normal 
little butterflies. : School, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, on Monday 

_ Bryn, who was Jap apes to partake of their last. The lecturer mentioned many of the 
victualsjwith impunity, and as a matter of habit 


curious disabilities under which women labour 
in various parts of the world, and gave it as her 
opinion that the present position of women in 
general was due tothe respect formerly shown 
to pure physical strength, the opposition of the 
sacerdotal classes in other days, and the low 
ideals which women had held of their position in 
the world. If women had persakently lung to 
a noble ideal, the schemes of less noble men 
would have failed, and women had often lost 
their rights because they did not exercise them. 
The same principle eae to the whole organic 
world, and women ought to remember that every 
privilege they did not avail themselves of laid 
an extra burden on their sisters of coming 
generations. 


(and probably not forgetful of how soon “things 
Japanese” would be things of the past for her) 
partook freely, and chattered Japanese to the 
mousmecs, who were immensely delighted ; while 
Phil took stock of the arrangements of the 
theatre, which was built around a hollow square, 
ked with D sc Japanese families, who had 
rought half their culinary apparatus with them. 
The wealthier ones went into the tea-house with 
the Europeans. 
The tea-house in which they were seated 


my mind. 

“ But as I sat still in the costume which I put 
on to madden James and command Romney, I 
saw myself in the cheval class, just as I hed 
seen myself when last I wore that dress in the 
old Netheravon days. And I said to myself, 
‘T am a better woman than I was in those days.’ 
Why? Because of this professional religious 
life I have been practicing so assiduously this 
last year. Itdid notseem so. Besides, I should 
never have tried it but for one thing, the 
humanising influence your gentleness had 
exercised upon me. That, then, was religion, 
or, at any rate, the rule of life for all of us, 
whether we confess it or no, believe in a God— 
so diversely interpreted. 

e 


string band dressed in the full dress of the olden 
times, with huge, stiff shoulder flaps, like 
elephant’s ears. Their dresses were of scarlet. 

Amid a vast tum-tummings from the drums, 
which were held on their left shoulders, and an 
inordinate squeaking from koto biwa and samisen 
the Cherry-Dance began. 

The costumes justified: the name, for as the 
maple-leaf predominates in every portion of the 
costume at the Koyo Kwan in Tokyo, so the 
ch blossom pervades everything in the 
miyako-dori at Kioto. 


Miss Hay and Mrs. Boole are the only women 
lecturers at the summer session which has just 
commenced in the Scotch Metropolis. Lord 
Reay, president of the Scottish Association for 
the Promotion of Technical and Secondary 
Education, delivered the inaugural address, and 
other speakers were Professor Geddes, and M. 
Huyard, Bordeaux, a delegate of the French 
Government. 


‘‘ And then I said to myself, ‘ There is only 
one solid and ultimate fact in the world, and 
that is Philip's goodness, I will go back to Philip, 
and if Philip thinks he ought to ought to marry 
me, he shall, and if he thinks I ought to live 
with him as his sister-in-law as I used to, I'll 
just do it. He has been my good genius.’ gi 

* 2 e 


Rather an anomalous position is occupied by 
an old woman in the little town of Dunning, who 
officiates as town crier, and is locally known as 
the “‘ bell wife.” Mrs. Miller is still hale and 
hearty, though now in her seventieth year. On 
the 24th of May last she proclaimed for the 
thirty-third time Her Majesty's birthday. 


The author is naturally enough a great 
admirer of the Japanese, and in his book he 
attempts to present the life of the English in 
Japan. He says that the people gave their 
islands the name of Great Japan, “ because they 
felt that their nation would be the Great 
Britain of the Far East.” 

All through the book are scattered exquisite 
little pen-pictures that fascinate the more 
because they are not introduced with malice 
prepense, but seem most necessary to the story. 
The following is a sample of this :— 

‘Ss What have you two been doing this after- 
noon, Phil?” she asked, drawing a folding chair 
up beside him. 


Mr. Sladen is a modern man—we might say 
a “New Man,” in the best sense of the word. 
He puts the golden rule in another form when 
he says in this book that ‘‘the increase of 
human happiness is the highest end of existence, 
and any age is golden in which women are as 
freed as men.” 

So, when at last disillusionizéd as to ecclesias- 
tical authority, the heroine shakes the dust of 
the Fatherland from off her feet, and makes her 
way back to “Japan and Philip,” she settles 
the question, for the two lives most in interest, 
and thus explains herself to her lover : 


“ Well, James Penthorn shook my faith in our 
Church’s interpretation of Church laws. He was 
so very good, I may say so offensively good, the 
apple of his Bishop's eye, the mirror of ortho- 
doxy. To me, coming from J; apan—Japan, as 
you, a mere stranger in the land, taught me to 
understand it—the land which, nearer to all 
others, has the peace of God; the gentle land, 
where voices are never raised save by the white 
Christian ; where all time—a minute, an hour, 


A characteristic reply has been sent by Mr. 
J. M. Barrie to a request for a lecture under the 
auspices of the Aberdeen Town Council. He 
begins by thanking the secretary for the invita- 
tion, and goes on, “ But op the few occasions on 
which I have been on a platform I wished to get 
beneath it, and I never did lecture, and I am 
sure I never could !” 

* 


* * 


i 

‘‘ Well, first we did the Murderer’s Temple.” Res oe _ naan pe pti sage r 
va What's that ?” . Park, Duff House, on Thuraday last, in aid of 
_‘*Don’t you know that tiny temple across the | the Chalmers Hospital, Banff. The distinguished 
river, high up in that big patch of azaleas, half- | visitors were received with much enthusiasm, 
way Ue the hill-side ? ’ ‘ and in the course of his speech the Duke said 
“ T love those wild azaleas. We've got a thicket | that sometimes bazaars were held for objects 
of them at the back of our garden. Is it really| which, however commendable in themselves, 
a murderer’s temple ? might not appeal to everybody ; but whatever 


“‘ Well, there are two or three rusty swords | ,; icht have on religious, social, and 
a day—is but an unconsidered atom of eternity ; | there, with dark stains on them.” valitical questions, ia veal ic have one view 


where life is so restful, so full of thankfulness| ‘‘ That’s quite exciting. What did you do| 3, to the necessity for saving human life and 
for the beauty of scenes one sees and the beauty then?” diminishing human suffering. CALEDONIA. 
of air one feels, that it is almost a religion ; “Walked along the river bank, down the 
where oneself and one’s Japanese servants and | Avenue of the Hundred Buddhas.” 

the Japanese one deals with are all members of | “Oh, what’sall that? Those mouldy images ?” 
one smiling family. “Oh, Bryn, haven’t you evernoticed any beauty 

“ Yes, life itself is a religion in Japan if one is | in them—the repose, the infinite compassion, in 
content to live like a flower inagarden. I often the Graces ?” 
feel that a garden is the ideal republic, where ‘‘l’'ve never looked at them. I've tried to 
rivals have not even the liberty of chess-men, count them often, but got a different number 
but are limited to the impalpable movements of | every time.” 
their own growth, and where the only superiority ‘Well, I think that little glacier river, blue 
is superior vitality. But I am wandering. The | as the sky—goodness knows how deep—foaming 
Church laws, as interpreted by James—and he | away between banks of stone, that look as if 
appeared to be regarded as the most infallible | they had been cut with a knife, past those 
interpreter in the diocese—were often so revolt- | rolemn Buddhas, and the rock on which Kobo 
ing to my feelings, not to say my common sense, Daisha carved his message, and the acres of 
‘hat a conviction gradually grew upon me that scarlet azaleas, and the sacred groves, is about 
their interpretation of our beautiful religion | as beantiful a thing as anything in the world.” 
must be hopelessly warped. Still, I couldnot} “I hadn’t thought of it,” said Byrn, simply. 
deny that there was an atmosphere of self-denial. The story is dedicated to the Earl of Dun- 
There were so many others like myself, giving (th ‘ al a f 
up what they valued more than anything else in | T?V°» o mor © nent Gs aocats of the 
the world because—not the Bible—but the rights of the deceased wife's sister. 
Prayer Book said it was wrong. So I struggled 
on despairingly, waiting for more light. And 
the light came out of darkness. 

‘When the system which he had been ex- 
pounding for twenty years could not prevent 
James, our pattern and example, who had just 
left our Bishop and his wife, from insulting his 
own cousin in his own house, the earthquake 


ESD 


UTILISING WASTE. 


Sir Bengamin Warp Ricuarpson has written a 
unique article on sanitation in which he advo- 
cates the construction of a series of tunnels along 
the railway lines by means of which sewage can 
be exploited for use on the land, and he also 
holds that the railway levels could be utilised 
for supplies of water at any distance from towns. 
so that our great lakes could be used as sources of 
water supply to towns all along a line. He 
thinks that rubbish should be disposed of by 
burning everything that fire can consume. He 
believes that sick people are best nursed in 
hospitals and should be sent there. He says that 
the streets of our towns should be so planned as 
to let the wind get along them from the direc- 
tion of prevailing winds, namely, Southwest to 
North-east, aud that the streets should be lined 
with vegetation as these are the two secrets of 
urban ventilation. Sir Benjamin thinks that 
ventilating towers might be built quite as easily 
as tall chimneys. He has a bright idea that we 
have long shared with him, and which involves 
the doing away of the sight of London’s tiresome 
chimney pots. He would have terraces runping 
along the top of the houses and united across 
the streets by arches from which could be sus- 


Mr. Stead has opened in the Review of Iteviews 
what he calls a Baby Exchange, through the 
medium of which people who have no little ones 
in their home can secure as many as they like 
from those who have an overplus and vice versa. 
The idea has at least the merit of originality, 
put in Mr. Stead’s case that is nothing unusual. 
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nded electric lights to all parts of the towns. 
e would utilise these terraces to form footways 
for men engaged in the distribution of letters, 


for men my oo in the extinguishing of fires, 
should any break out, and on these terraces he 
would erect furnaces at proper distances into 
which all the smokecoming from the houses could 

for complete combustion and clearance of 
the air. Along these terraces he would place 
flowering plants. This is a thoroughly practical 
reform which he believes will be introduced ere 
long. Then the people will have more of what 
Wordsworth calls ‘‘ skyey ” tendencies when they 
live during leisure hours on the tops of their 
houses. 


THE CHRISTIAN'’S DUTY. 


Gon’s minorities are majorities. But if it seems 
hopeless, then I would reduce the problem to its 
lowest terms like this: God on His throne, and 
on earth only three living souls—John Smith, 
who wants to run a saloon; John Jones, who 
wants to drink ; and John Woolley, ason of God. 
What is Wooley’s duty? Simply to wash his 
hands of that saloon. “ But Jones and Smith 
are two against one, and will beathim.” What 
do you mean by “two against one”P Who is 
one? Whom will they beat? Has God abdi- 
cated? ‘They'll haveasaloon.” Yes, but they 
will not have me, Four words answer all argu- 
ments. ‘‘ We must be politic,” saysone. “Not 
from my bottle.” “They will have it.” “Not 
from my bottle.” “It will always be drunk.” 
“Not from my bottle.” “It will be sold on the 
sly.” “Not from my bottle.” Perhaps the 
saloon is to goon. Iam not bound to abolish 
it, but only my interest in it. There are 
12,000,000 voters in the United States. I'll vote 
my fraction right, and every time I vote I'll carry 
my share of that election as long as God is alive. 
That may not do the saloons any harm, but it 
will be good for me. I am not bound to be suc- 
cessful, but I am bound to be true. A square 
man is never wrong side up. “My vote won't 
count,”says one, Listen. Abraham believed 
God, and it wascounted. Yes, the saloon may 
go on, like the brook, for ever, and men may die 
in them like flies, and hell grow fat on drunkards. 
Women may still break their hearts in the vain 
efforts to woo their loved ones from drink. 
Ladies may sip their wine, boys learn to drink, 
and men burn their hearts to a crisp in alcohol, 
“but not from my bottle.” J. E. Woo.Ley. 


Among many welcome proofs of the progress 
of humanitarian ideas, we may refer to the grow- 
ing interest taken in the work of the Humani- 
tarian League by churches and ethical societies. 
The Rev. H. Price Hughes a few weeks ago made 
the League the subject of one of his Sunday 
addresses. Mr. W. J. Jupp has lectured on 
‘‘Humanitarianism ” before the South Place 
Ethical Society and the Christian Social Union ; 
and Dr. Stanton Coit has lately discussed the 
“Rights of Animals” at the West London 
Ethical Society. The League has also received 
the following kindly greeting from North 
Wales :— At the mioaitily meeting of the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists of Arvon, in the county of 
Carnarvon, held on May 27th, representing 83 
churches and 27,942 adherents, it was unani- 
mously resolved, ‘That we express our strong 
approval of the excellent spirit shown, and the 
good work done by the Humanitarian League, 
and that we would be glad to do what we can 
to disseminate the literature and promote the 
work of the League,’ ” 

% # 


Many and urgent are the questions that the 
working men and women of to-day must help to 
settle. But whatever may be said of methods 
in general, and of special methods as strikes in 
particular, as a temperance woman I am confi- 
dent that the best strike is to strike against the 
saloon, and then to strike against all politicians 
and parties that do wrong to the working men. 
Those are the two strikes that will pay. 

—Frances E, Willard. 
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THE PREACHER IN 
POLITICS. 


Ir is said sometimes that we haVe no more use 
for the preacher in politics than for the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, railroad man, plumber, 
ditcher, lawyer, doctor, etc. All of these are 
due iu politics, but only as citizens and men, 
not as representatives of certain professions or 
trades. At first sight this seems a fair stato- 
ment. But it isnot so. Acclear conception of 
what the true preacher's real mission is will make 
it perfectly plain that he has no more business 
out of politics than a fish has out of water. 
The preacher may be defined or looked upon in 
several different ways: 

First, he may be considered an ecclesiastical 
functionary, a builder up of the denomination 
or local church to which he belongs, the engineer 
of the ecclesiastical machine. His church may 
be merely his larger self, and his work for his 
church may thus show few elements of divine 
horizon, There are few men who can be nar- 
rower or more contemptible in politics than the 
mere ecclesiastic. The annals of the Church 
of England abound in confirmation of this 
statement. 

Or, second, the preacher may be merely a 
theological “ defender of faith.” What is meant 
by the word “faith” in that connection is a 
creed, but a creed is not faith atall. It is a 
wretched misunderstanding and misuse of the 
word “faith.” The fact that such usage is wide 
in Christendom makes the case all the more de- 
plorable. It is as impossible to judge of a man’s 
faith by his creed as it would be to determine a 
man’s ability to sing by the size of his mouth. 
The appearance in the field of active politics of 
the minister functioning as theologian is indeed 
ground for general ridicule or general alarm, 
according to the size of his appearance. 

Or, third, the preacher may be looked upon as 
the congregation’s hired man. He is the ec- 
clesiastical and theological attorney retained by 
the pews. The preacher who in this capacity 
should appear in politics should be judged like 
any other lobbyist, that is, according to the 
worthiness of his cause and his motive. 

But the true preacher is none of these 
things. Or, if he is any of them, these works 
are every one infinitely subsidiary to his main 
function, which is to be only a voice of right- 
eousness. Let us say rather he is to be even 
the Voice of Righteousness. There is no 
use disguising from ourselves the fact that 
there is an awful degradation of the conception 
of the preacher. It isa terrible thing for him 
to have repudiated his mighty mission as the 
voice of the good and right among the pcople, 
for any mere functionism whatsoever. If we 
preachers will only open our eyes widely enough 
we can discover this degradation all about us. 
It is visible in the estimate which the community 
too often places upon the preacher. There are 
glorious exceptions to this. There are thousands 
of preachers who are eminent citizens, foremost 
in every good work, and leaders in every high 
reform in the communities in which they live. 
The power of the preacher in the community has 
sadly become to be reckoned as limited to cecle- 
siasticism, theology or attorneyship for his parti- 
cular congregation. His work has come to be 
too much narrowed within his own church build- 
ing, and limited to his own adherents. Now all 
that must be changed. This change is rapidly 
coming about. There aresigns of it everywhere. 
Strong preachers are assuming their rights of 


leadership in the community. The reform has | ot Pity Papers ” isin hand—a dainty, artistic 


as yet not gone very far, but far enough to give 


! 
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munity will be able to hit upon a plan that com- 
mends itself to the approbation of those who get 
their living by works of tnrighteousness in his 
community. “There is great difficulty in prose- 
cuting most criminals in a way that will exactly 
conform to their convenience, or fall in with 
their :vsthetic predilections.” ; 

Now, if there be not in the nation a place in 
its politics for this universal man in his function 
as Voice of Righteousness, then indeed is the 
nation nigh to perishing. That will befall us 
which befoll that ancient nation when, “where 
there is no open vision the people perish.” 

We discover, then, that the objection to the 
preacher in politics is founded ona misconception 
of the preacher's function. It might be an in- 
teresting question to raise, who is to blame for 
that misconception? Profound repentance may 
be in order and work meet for repentance on the 
part of some of us who have dared to assume the 
holy office of preacher. It is certain that 
thero is wantod no such preacher in politics as 
the mere functionary or theologian or church 
attorney. 

But let us change the basis of discussion. Let 
us re-define “the preacher.” This re-definition 
is moro immediately for the good of the nation 
than for the preacher. Little matter ior him ; 
he can get his living in some other way. But 
alas! for the nation that lacks such a voice of 
righteousness widely scattered throughout its 
domain. That nation is far on its way to degra- 
dation which does not with permanent insistency 
demand that such voices be, and heard and 
obeyed. 

The social age of the world upon which we 
have entered makes imperious demands upon 
the preacher that he find no rest for his soul 
anywhere outside politics. We must, of course, 
use the world politics ‘in its widest and truest 
sense. ‘The preacher ought indeed never to be 
a partisan, except in those cases where one party 
is so clearly morally wrong that there is no 
danger of confusion between ethical and merely 
partisan considerations. The next generation 
or two in Christendom is pretty sure to find the 
true preacher more and more vitally in the true 
politics. —Grorge A. Gates, in The K ingdom. 


qe 


“Thumb Nail Sketches of White Ribbon 
Women” is aremarkably attractive volume of one 
hundred and twenty pages with an artistic cover, 
numerous and well executed photogravures, and 
well-told facts of the White Ribbon women whose 
work now belts the world. The book is, in fact, 
a biographical history of the White Ribbon 
movement, and whoever reads it will know the 
women who stand in the gai te he the en 
for temperance, purity, the enfranchisement 0 
iwonian, Hh aveatiot of children in. good habits 
and the establishment of international peace. 
Mrz. Clara C. Chapin, an accomplished American 
woman, who is editor of hooks and leaflets of the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, 
has prepared the volume, and it certainly does 
credit to her power of clear and condensed 
expression and to the warm heart that is at one 
with every good word and work. The book is 
published at the Woman’s Temple, Chicago, and 
we believe that reform workers, journalists, 
pastors, indeed, all who live in that great and 
widening world of yood will tind this a book 
that they will wish to have within arm 8 reach 2s 
a storehouse of facts and inspiration, relative to 


workers, British and European, American, 
Australian and Canadian, South African and 
Oriental. 

Jrienta are 


. ’ 
Tho second volume of the “ Children’s League 


little book, full of interesting matter for the 


usa vision of what may shortly uae to puss. | Children, and instructions how to work for our 
It means sacrifice, misunderstanding, denuncia- | little neighbours who cannot speak for theim- 


tion, much bitter and diabolical opposition. 


It | selves. 
is not likely that the preacher who magnifics his 
office as the voice of righteousness in his com- | 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both grcat and smal!” 
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Correspondence. 
The Editors do not-hold themselves ible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


THE IRISH QUESTION AGAIN. 

Mespames,—Will you a me space in your 
peper to reply briefly to the letter signed “ An 

rish Woman ” in your issue of the 8th. Those of 
us who know tke facts can only wonder in what 
favoured spot of the dear old land she could have 
been sleeping through the terrible years of the 
Coercion Act, for surely no woman with eyes 
snd heart could have been awake during those 
ears and have written such a letter now ‘ 

But for the sake of those who may have for- 
gotten what is burned into our very souls, let me 
answer her statements. 

Your correspondent says first that Ireland was 
more prosperous under Lord Salisbury’s regime 
than ever before or since. If prosperity consists 
of evictions and robbery, of hardly earned crops 
and the labour of years destroyed, if it consists 
in the bread winners, aye, and women and 
children being thrown into jail for doing what is 
daily done in ry oer? with impunity—if pros- 
perity consists in having people murdered by the 
police, and patriots done to death in prison, 
while magistrates hold it a crime to give bread 
to starving people, as I heard one say it was; if 

rosperity means nakedness, and lips blue with 

unger, then F grant you the Balfour adminis- 
tion was a mighty success, but from such success 
and such prosperity may God in His mercy save 
the much: suffering land of Erin. 

As to Irish evictions, my friend Edna Lyle in 
her book ‘ Doreen” has not exaggerated in the 
smallest particular. What she describes I have 
seen, not once but many times, that your cor- 
respondent has not is no proof that they do not 
exist, any more than my not having seen Wind- 


makes the very land by his unexampled toil and 
industry. Then comes the rack renter and the 
pr ce is screwed up and up until it can no longer 


other hand, though the land laws leave much to 
be desired, the landlord builds the house, and 
puts the place in order, and he naturall requires 
an interest on the capital expended. The 
average Irish landlord requires an interest on 
the tenants’ money and labour, and an unjustly 
high interest at that. 


they are to a few, not to all by any means ; and 
even if they were, at the rate of proceeding in the 
years 88 and '89 it would have taken many 
years to have settled all the cases before the 
courts ; and meanwhile eviction went on merrily. 
Rents may be lower thanin England, though often 
they are not so, but when we take into considera- 
tion the value of the land, and the means of 
earning money, they are much in excess. More- 
over, in the late times of 
English landlords constantly reduced the rents 
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paid by any possibility. In England on the 


We are told the Land Courts are open—so 


ricultural depression 


on their estates, while his Irish brother extorted 
his full pone of flesh, and the English Govern- 
ment aided and abetted what was often nothing 
short of murder in the name of the law. To 
give one instance :— 

Widow Margaret Boyle, a tenant on the Hill 
estate in Geedore, was evicted in the first week 
of October, 1887. She rented two cows’ grass 
for the sum of £2 9s.4d. In 1884 she went into 
the Land Courts, and the rent was reduced 
40 per cent., to £1 10s. ; she was evicted for one 
and a half years’ old rent, and one and a half 
years’ new. The rent of her holding had been 
increased 334 per cent. in 1854 by Lord George 
Hill. Previous to the purchase by him it had 
been pushed up 25 per cent for the purpose of a 
more profitable sale. If judgment in the court 


she failed to pay £5 17s. 3d. The increase in 
her rent took place as follows. About 1845 it 
was raised from £1 4s. to £1 13s. 4d. in 1854 
Lord George Hill raised it to £2 9s, 4d. having 
also deprived her of her share in the mountain 
gt 


Glassershoo show, the value of the land in astate 
of nature is, according to the Government valua- 
tion, one penny an acre, 
charges in some places as much as 11s. or more ! 


Ata. 15, 1896. 


azing. 
That the rents are rack rents the case of 


but the landlord 
As to the cruelty with which evictions were 


carried out let me only mention the case of poor 
old Dunn—dead in his roofless home—of the 
young mother and her baby of a few days turned 
out in a drivi i 
old woman 

in a shanty her son had built for her with his 
own hands. He went away to try to make the 
rent. Meanwhile the landlord evicted. Some 
of the English visitors were there and remon- 
strated at the cruelty of removing her in the 
wild storm, then raging with such fury that the 
police were obliged to work short hours. With 
difficulty a respite was granted, but a party of 
police were put into her room and kept there 
tillthe next day! Oh, it makes one burn to think 


storm, and yet of a poor 
ninety and bedridden, who lived 


of the indignities heaped upon these “ great 
rascals’? whose only crimes are poverty and 
helplessness. These are but a few cases out of 
many that I have seen and known. Cause havo 
we indeed to fear what the coming months may 
bring us. But our people are staunch, and the 
people’s God is behind them, to that with hope 
we may pray “ God save Ireland,” even in the 
midst of a Tory Government.—Faithfully yours, 
ANOTHER IRIsHwoMaN. 
Skerries, Banchory Road, Blackheath, 8.E. 


CAUSES OF DRUNKENNESS. 
Mespames.—In last week's Signal several ques- 


in 1884 represents a fairrent, and it is generally 
edknuwiedgad to be 20 to ont ay cent. too high— | tions were asked by “ A Learner ” rethe above 

y subject. Does anyone, for a moment, think 
that those who are annually incarcerated in Her 
Macey s gaols are the only ones that have 


violated the laws of their country ? I trow not. 


sor Castle is a proof that there is no such build- t 
ing. It cannot be too often impressed upon | this holding paid punct to Lord George 
eae people that the Irish tenant holds his | Hill for thirty years, about £30 too much. But 
land on a very different footing to the English | poor widow Boyle had her house pulled down, 

and she and her five children thrown out because 


He builds the house himself, often 


WIITE RIBBON GO., LIMITED. 


tenant. 


“DO EVERYTHING.” 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S 


Latest Manual for White Ribboners. 


A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 


Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING; Cloth, 2s. 
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For nearly forty years I was a member of a 
county constab and from my personal ex- 
ience during that time, I am perfectly as- 
tounded that anyone should be found to give 
even @ passing glance to the returns which only 
ive the number of apprehensions or convictions 
of cases of drunkenness, as a guide for the number 
of cases of drunkenness, which annually occur 
jin the United Kingdom. Those returns are 
neither here, there, nor anywhere towards a 
thousandth part of the truth of the number 
of cases of drunkenness. I will defy anyone to 
disprove that the apprehended or convicted 
drunkards per annum in the United Kingdom 
represent more than one per 500 cases of drunken- 
ness which occur during the year. There are 
thousands of cases of drunkenness which occur 
within the knowl of the police, and which 
for more reasons t one, some of which I 
could give, are never brought before the 
magistrates at all, and there are tens of thousands 
of cases besides which never come under the 
direct notice of the police. And yet, forsooth, 
ihe returns are flaunted before the public os- 
tensibly to show the amount of drunkenness. 
Again, how can anyone be so foolish as to allow 
themselvestobegulledintothe belief thatthefewer 
the public houses the more cases of drunkenness. 
Such foolishness and belief the bounds of 
not only of my comprehension, but all laws of 
sanity. To such a state of mind I can only say 
that, with my knowledge and experience, their 
ignorance upon the matter is not only dark, but 
black of the blackest. But I trust that “A 
Learner ” will take note of the following asser- 
tion, which I will defy anyone to disprove—viz., 
if the public-houses were reduced eighty per cent. 
of their present number there would be thou- 
sands more apprehensions and convictions for 
drunkenness. But, thanks be to God, there 
would be tens of thousands of less cases occur. 
‘Why? Because I happen to know that even a 
policeman can only be at one place at a time. 
And if only one public-house existed on his beat, 


that one, whether closed or unclosed, would have 
his special, undivided attention; while the 
many have only his general, divided attention, 
consequently the many—and God knows there 
are many !—drunk escape his action, and 
hence only a few of the many are brought before 


COFFEE STALLS. 
Mexpames,—In a recent issue there was a 
rape apg an account of a temperance café in 
the village of Kinver, in the midland counties ; 
and it occurred to me that some might be inter- 
ested to know of the effort established by the 


the magistrates, and also never even one of | Wallasey Branch of the British Women’s Tem- 


those few are brought before the istrates 
except the drunkenness is seccmpekion by dis- 
orderly or riotous conduct. 

If ‘A Learner” is desirous of having his 
questions more fully answered, let him obtain 
an enquiry into the relationship which almost 
daily exists between the brewers, their agents 
(the publicans), and the police. After such an 
enquiry methinks there would be no longer 
the question why so many poor drunkards and 
arankard makers escape being brought befure 
the magistrates. 

Since my discharge from my lung service as a 
policeman, I have tramped a thousand miles, 
without fee or reward from man, to proclaim 
against this enemy of the race, and to ex 
the heartlessness, the cruelties, and the wi - 
ness of brewers and publicans in the manufacture 
and sale of the subtle poison, called strong drink. 
May others go and do likewise is the humble 
prayer of Ralson. 


B.W.T.A. IN WORKHOUSES. 
MespaMEs,—Kindly allow me to state that in 
October last, by request of the Guardians of the 
Elham Workhouse (East Kent), I was allowed 
to start B.W.T.A. work amongst the inmates. 
At the expiration of that time, consent (without 
any limit of time) has been given, with good 
wishes, so now for ten months fortnightly meet- 
ings, generally well attended, are held, and 
besides several pledges from inmates, the matron, 
sub-matron, and head nurse have become ab- 
stainers and joined us. 
Sarau M. K. Kinastey, Hon. Sec., 
Lyminge with Elham Workhouse Branch, 
Saltwood, Hythe. 


perance Association. A coffee stall has been 
opened at Seacombe Ferry, on the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey. . 

The Ferry Committee having given permis- 
sion, it was opened on January Ist this year, at 
a cost of about £25, given by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Since then it has self-support- 
ing. and the business has steadily inc a, 

he object is to give workmen, tram and bus 
| drivers a chance of obtaining a warm and 
| nourishing drink at a cheap rate, without going 
| to the public-house. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are 
sold at a halfpenny and one penny a cup, and 
scones, buns, and other cakes at the same cheap 
rate, and since the warmer weather has set in 

other temperance beverages are supplied. 
in halfpennies and pennies average 

between £5 and £6 per week. 

We feel this must tell against the drink traftic 
and help to keep men sober. As your correspon- 
dent suggests, these establishments might be 
multiplied throughout the land, so that working 
people may have available places of refreshment 
besides the drink shops. 

L. Bepvome, 
Hon, Treasurer, Coffee Stall Committe, 
Wallasey B.W.T.A. 


‘““MINE EASE IN MINE INN.” 

MespaMEs,—Temperance hotels do not, I 
fear, always offer visitors the nicest and most 
desirable quarters. Many of our friends have 
expressed a desire to see an improvement in 
that direction. Some of our sturdy temperance 
reformers in the North of England have recently 
been devoting their energies to remedy this state 
of things. 1 had recently heard a good deal 
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to all who venerate Mr. Gladstone and love per- 
sonal liberty. that he never saw his way to 


was a public reception accorded to me in my 
native city of Birmingham. 

‘An Australian is proud of the land of his 
birth, an American is proud of being an Ameri- 
can, as he ought to be; so pardon me for my 
tenacity upon this matter in claiming the same 

ri e. 

While writing I should like to give in a fuller 
manner the remarks which you did me the 
honour to quote. 

I said that I believe tie pee and 
temperance speakers too have ea very grave 
mistake in referring to the Local Veto Bill 
almost solely as a temperance measure. During 
the agitation in New Zealand and Australia | 
laid great stress upon the fact that it was simply 
a measure of | self-government, and that I 
claimed the support of every man who believed 
in that democratic principle whether he would 
use the power to curtail or to extend the liquor 
traftic, for, as I have repeatedly stated, the 
Liberal who will not vote for this measure is a 
Liberal sham. Then we have two strings to our 
bow, for while a Conservative teetotaller may 
not support the measure on the ground of its 
being simply an extension of the power of local 
government, yet we claim his support on the 

und that it is a measure which may be used 

or the suppression of the traftic. My opinion 

is that our efforts as temperance people must be 

used to secure women’s franchise, and it should 

be advocated from every temperance platform 

simultaneously with temperance and Direct 
Veto.— Yours in service, 

E, Tennyson-Smitu 
(of Birmingham). 


the clergy and of @ pro rtion of army officials, 
both of whom would ei! and obstinately 
recur to those Acts for a ‘anci: rotection, 
which they are powerless to give. ese two 
influences, no one can deny, are most likely to 
have their fullest effect whon Conservatism is in 
office. Our correspondent very justly and fairly 
remarks that ‘‘ men of all parties voted for the 
Acts when passed.” It is equally true, of 
course, that they were repealed by the vote of 
men of all parties, acting under an impulse from 
the Holy Spirit of God, and in auswer to prayer. 
We may, perhaps, add that amongst those dis- 
tinguished for having made hideous, by their 
obscenity of speech ‘and action, the vigils of 
Josephine Butler in the Ladies’ Gallery during 
the earlier debates, were some well known as 
belonging to the victorious party.” — Eps. 
“Sian.” ] 


TEMPERANCE OR PROHIBITION ? 

MespameEs,—I am only one of many Liberals 
who, while never concealing their objections to 
the Veto Bill vf our late Government, have re- 
frained from pressing these objections in our 
organisations, rather than weaken any of the 
forces at work on the Liberal side. The Prohi- 
bitionists have had their way in the councils of 
our party, and the result is now before us ! 

It is well that we should now understand what 
“the temperance movement ” ig to mean in the 
future. Is it to be confined to Prohibitionists, 
and is its future policy to be the hopeless effort 


to force the Veto Bill again to the front ? 

Among practical politicians there is no doubt 
whatever that the elections have been fought on 
this one question. It is to this we owe the 
wreck of the Liberal party, and such an 
apotheosis of Toryism as has not been seen in 
the present generation. Temperance reforms, as 
well as all others desired by Liberals, have been 
rendered impossible for many years, and this 
catastrophe has been brought about not as some 
of your political notes would seem to imply—by 
any treachery or indifference to a noble cause— 
but because the devotion of the English nation 
to liberty and fairplay is still mare deeply rooted 
than their devotion to sobriety. I will not 
attempt here to repeat arguments against the 
Bill. Perhaps it would be futile to do so in a 
paper which makes the amazing assertion that to 
reject this Bill is to deprive the poor man of 
“the right to choose Ww. ether or not he will 
drink beer.” I appeal solely to hard facts. The 
country has absolutely and overwhelmingly re- 
pudiated the policy of Prohibition. It now 
remains, not indeed for the Liberal party—there 
is no question about the course 7 will take in 
future !—but for our women’s organisations to 
decide whether we shall nullify our political 
usefulness by blindly clinging to a perished pro- 
ject, or whether, as practical reformers, we shall 
turn our attention to other and, as many would 
consider, more reasonable means of forwarding a 
cause which we all have at heart. 

As our leading Liberal, as well as temperance 
paper, I feel sure Tux SicNat will admit and 
encourage a frank expression of opinion on this 
immensely important subject.-- I am, dear 
Mesdames, yours faithfully, 

CATHERINE C, OSLER. 

Birmingham, July 29th. 


or 
Mr. and . Spring, are the managers, and as 
of old, the grass is not permitted to grow under 
their feet. May I ask all readers of the SIGNAL 
who can, to visit the Deansgate Hotel, and to 
encourage other towns to follow the practical 
example of Mauchester.—I am, Mesdames, yours 
faithfully, _ Aones E. Stack, 

‘ (Hon. Sec. National B.W.T.A.) 


DO STATISTICS MISLEAD? 

Mespames,—I think that one explanation of 
«<A Learners” difficulty is that the statistics 
are of arrests for ‘‘ drunkenness and disorder,” 
not even for drunkenness alone. It is my im- 
pression that in no town in England is it the 
ordinary practice to arrest “ quiet drunkar 
but only “ disorderly ” or “ incapable ” ones. 

These statistics of “ arrest ” are very imperfect 
guides. They probably rise and fall according 
to the views of the magistrates of a place for the 
time being ; the directions given to the chief of 
the police, his personal opinions, etc. 

Personally, now that the drink traders have 
so signally triumphed at the polling booth I 
shall not be surprised if there be a decline in 
these arrests. Anyway, the elections were hardly 
half over when the opinion was expressed, as & 
practical trade one, that there will be a relaxa- 
tion as regards public-house regulations, at any- 
rate their ecitereemens;— nn truly, 


. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Charlbury, Oxon. 
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The fifth International Congress against the 
abuse of Alcoholic Liquors meets in Basle next 
week, with a full and interesting programme. 
The President of the Committee of Organisation 
is a brilliant young professor in the University 
of Basle, and we state that we do know when 
we say that under his management a great deal 
is to be expected of the Congress. Papers are 
provided by Joseph Malina, Esq., the Dean of 
Hereford, Rev. J. Grant Mills, Fielden Thorpe, 
Dr. Chas. R. Drysdale, and Miss Gray, of 
England, Dr. Ridge, Pastor Von Koblinski, Dr. 
Bode, Dr. Alfred Ploetz, Dr. Furer, Dr. Buchner, 
and Dr. Wehberg, of Germany, Frau Dr. Selmar, 
of Denmark, Miss Willard of America, Dr. Paul 
Serieux, Dr. Legrain, of France, Dr. Johann 
Dvorak, Dr. Ritter von Proskowetz Marsdortt, 
of Austria, Dr. Bergmarm, of Sweden, and a host 
of good names in Switzerland, Professor Forel, 
Pastor Rochat, Dr. Frank, Professor Gaule, 
Pastors Bovet, Byse and Bion. The subjects 
range all the way from Prevention and Rescue 
Work to Total Abstinence and Prohibition. 
Especially valuable are the medical papers from 
every country represented. 


FAIR PLAY. 

MespaMEs,—Will you allow a constant and 
appreciative reader 0 THe Woman's SIGNAL a 
word for fair play and justice even in an election 
time? In this remote region THE S1cNat has 
reached me rather irregularly, which accounts 
for the lateness of my protest. In the issue of 
July 18th, page 40, occurs a paragraph which 
seems to me misleading to younger women who 
cannot remember the miserable history of the 
wicked C.D. Acts. 

The aforesaid paragraph would lead any one to 
think that these Acts had been passed by a Con- 
servative and repealed by a Liberal Government. 
When one comes across such @ misrepresentation 
of facts, it makes one uncertain about other 
statements in THe Sianat which one has not 
the means of verifying. Is it too late to insert 
a note explaining that not only were the Acts 

by Mr. Gladstone's Government, but, as 
shown in the character sketch of Sir James 
-Stansfeld in the Meview of Reviews for June, Mr. 
Gladstone lent no hand in their repeal ? Surely 
this is a question on which women of all shades 
of political opinion might agree without allowing 
party spirit to intrude, as no doubt men of all 
rties voted for the Acts when passed by the 
House of Commons. 

Apologising for drawing your attention to what 
T feel sure must have been an accidental over- 
sight on your part. -I remain, yours faithfully, 

é 14, Brown. 


* * & 


Mr. Jaakoff Prelaaker, whose articles on 
Drink in Russia have been noticed, and extracts 
published in THE Woman’s SIGNAL, desires it to 
be said that he has lectures on the Drink Trattic 
and Customs of Russia, a8 well as on Womans 
Suffrage, which he will be glad to deliver at 
meetings of the B.W.T.A. and other societies. 


—— 


NON-ALCOHGLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings i9 
the World. richer, and about three times stronger 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever knowl. 


Weare well pleased that our correspondent 
should give utterance to any dissatisfaction she 
may feel at what seems to her to be ene-sided- 
ness in the conduct of THE SIGNAt. But we 
venture to think that the charg in this case has 
not been incurred. We guarded ourselves, as 
well as needed brevity of expression would 
allow, from such construction as our correspon- 
dents puts upon the paragraph in question, by 
the words ‘* Whatever wrong was done by a 
Liberal Government years ago.” Those who 
know the history of the C.D. Acts would under- 
stand full well the sad significance of those 
words. ‘Those who do not know that history, 
if inquiring about it at all, would surely ask 
why wrong dote by Liberals was mentioned in 
sucha connection. It is a maticr of deep regret 


“These are the only flavorings that I have ever analysed 
that did not show any trace of poison. They are super! As 
in strenztn and favor to any liquil extracts L have evel 
analyse.t. 1 cannot seo how you cart possibly concent rile 
so much flavoring in 80 httle powder, ‘ 2 a 
“J. HM. MERRENICK, New York, Analytical Chemist 


A CORRECTION. 

Mrspaues,—Kindly allow me to correct a 
slight error in your report of my utterances at 
Birmingham recently. You refer to me as 
“The Australian Temperance Lecturer.” 

Now Australia is a tine country, and I am 
gratified by my connection with the agitation 
for Direct Veto and Woman’s Suttrage there 
during my recent tour: but L am an [nglish- 
man wd very proud of my native land, and 
the mecting at which my remarks were made 


“] have used your flavoring powders for several mouths 
and tind them excalleat io Hlavor, and economival bene 
of concentrated strength—in fact ‘the lg te of t - 

rings.’ Eve CEU. woman will hal the advent) 
a non-alcoholic flavoring to take the piace of the extrac Ube 
They need only to he knowu to come into general wst re 

“HELEN M. BARKER, National freasurer Wet des 


For further particulars address : 


THE CONSOLIDATED PERFUME CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
isplayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Larest TIMe TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
A PERANCE HOTEL, 

Square, Barbican, near St. 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“ Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, “* Healthiest,” 
London. 


ORWAY.—TEMPERANCK PtN- 
SION HOLIDAY RESORT, six hours 
from Bergen. First-class Trout and 

Sea Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Excursions. 
Parm Produce. Tariffand View from Mr. 
M. Hooper, 372, Strand, London. (kg. 
BouRNEMOUTH (West Cliff ).— 
Most comfortable Boarding House. 
Near sea. Charming views. Pleasant 
arden. Tennis lawn. Generous table. 
ht christian home. Sanitary certificate. 
M terms.—Mrs. ManwakinG, Durley 
Hall, Durley Chine. E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d, for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow & Oc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
ABLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISE, 
LONDON, 8.W. 

Principal—Mrs. HALE, A.C.P., F.8.Sc., Lond. 
Modern eystem of teaching. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance. Resident certiticated 
governesses, With careful personal supervision 
and home comforts. Special advantages for music 

and Po ee Good garaen and tennis. 
Highly recommended by the late 
Rev. UO. H. Spurgeon. Bev. D. 
McEwan, D:D., Rev: W. Williams, 
and parents of former and present pupils. [E 


baal LADY seeks Re-engage- 
ment in good Schoo! for next term. 
Subjects: English, Arithmetic, Music 
(Certificate), French to Juniors, etc. 
Bxperienced. Highest references. — Miss 
Williams, c/o Miss Fraser, 35, Clifton Park, 
Birkenhead. («. 


ERMAN GOVERNESS seeks Ke- 
engagement. Good German, French, 
good Music, English.—Frl. Rostock, 

High Bray Rectory, S. Molton, N. Devon. [& 


GERMANY. 


Ladies desirous of visiting the Rhine or 
ptudying languages can be received in the 
comfortable home of a well-qualified Ger- 
man lady. Terms moderate. British 
references. - Fraulein ScHOLL, Villa 
Baskerville, Godesherg-on-the-Rhina, 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 
Mr. 


E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during 

forthcoming season, way address the Lecturer 

at Wood Lawn, Hampton Koad, KHirchflelds, 
Birmingham. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additiona! 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY 
ANTED. — USEFUL HELP. 
needlework, and 


and Servants seeking Situations, should 

apoly to Miss Maulden (late mission- 

), 97, Harrow Road, Paddington Green, 
whose office is well known, and kindly 
recommended by the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D. Stamps for reply. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Jonn Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUFSDAY. 


__ 


ITUATION DESIRED for young 
person, to work under matron or lady 
superintendent in orphan school or 

college. Age 21 years. London preferred. 
By end of August.—Apply, F. M., §, Elm 
Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W. {k 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 

ANNUAL pUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Treasurers Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall 
East. and. F. W. Deacon, Esq., 20, Birehin 


Lane, Messrs. Morgan & Scott, or the Secre- 
tary will be thankful to receive contributions. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


| EVERY THURSDAY. 


ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
The Issue of AUGUST 15 contains 


THE MASSACRES IN CHINA. 


WITH PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF 
Rew. R. W. STEWART, M.A. 


TESTIMONY AT KRESWICH, 
By Rev. ANDREW MURRAY. WitH Porrrait. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES, RECORD OF KVANGELISTIC WORK 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, KTC., ETC. 
32 pages and wrapper, Une Penny. 
London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller and Newsagent. 


PULLARS 
DYE-WORKS. 


‘post rece. PERTH, ° 


ey 
DIRECT ARRIGA' 
ABSOLUTELY THE 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes, 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIE CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


} 


OMBINED UNIVERSITY and 
Home Education for Elder Girls. Special 
advantages. Attendance at College 
Lectures and Art Classes, Conversational 
French and German, Courses in Domestic 
Economy, Cookery, Hygiene, and Dress- 
making. Refined Home. Limited number. 
Inclusive fees.— Particulars, Miss L. D. 
Royce, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING 


OR CLEANING OF 


LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHES, 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


LONDON : 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C. 
And Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


ods can also be sent direct to Works 


by Parcel Post or Rail. 


| READING MATTER for the 


WORKHOUSES, Etc. 


Any old Books, Magazines, Pictures, Perio- 
dicals, etc., will be thankfully received for 
the inmates of our Unions, etc., by W. T. 
Sreap, Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisoury Square, London, E.C. 


FREE LITERATURE 


SOCIETY. 
Mr. W.T. STKAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Parcels are made to 
WORKHOUBES and INFIRMARIKS, 

Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C, 


ILL ANY SISTERS HELP A 
Mother to send an only son to Africa 
for health? Help needed for passage- 

money and outfit.—S. P., 16, Sutton Place, 
Devizes. 


LADY, having a Recipe of the 
most simple nature, that will at once 
safely remove SuPERFLUOUS Hains, 

preventing their appearance,will have pleasure 
in forwarding iv upon application to Mre, 
Grace Newton, Verwood Villa, Heath Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO., 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal.” 


AND 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 


FoR 


“METHODIST TIMES,” 
“MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF TILE CHURCII nS,” 


“ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “ NEW AGE,” 


“CHURCH EVANGELIST,” 


“ BORDERLAND,” KETC., ETC, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 


dicals at 
estimates sent 


office rates. 


General 
on application. 
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PUBLIGATIONS. 

30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 
oe PUBLISHED, post free, 61d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE LICENSING 

ACTS, with Notes on the Law re- 
specting Vice,by ALFRED T.Davius, Solicitor, 
Larerpool.—tiewlead, “Daily Post” Office 
Liver . 


SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, | 
Dinner, and Supper, |i! 
COMPRISING + 
Hors d'(kurres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
nY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
MY (luspecting and Consulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Teaming School of 
Cookery, London); Author of * Political 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherche Dinner Re- 


Cipes,’ “Menus and their Compilation,’ 
* Practical Housvhold Recipes,’ ete. 


This work is divided infu five principal 
Parte, treating upon Hors d'(Kuvres 
Sandwiches, pacony Dishes, Salads, and 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain connection with 
each other ; also contains many new and 
origival recipes, and the author claims 
that they are all thoroughly reliable and 
workahie, and that cooks who walt put 
them into practice according w the 
instructions, will be able to prepare 


the dishes successtully and without 
aitficulty. 


Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 

JOUN HADDON & CO, Bouverie 

fouse, Salisbury Square, E.0. (kK 


ed 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. cvery additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. an inch. 
JoHN Happon & Co, Largest TIME, TUFSDAY. 


THE 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 
Manufactured in three sizes, 


at 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- each. 


HOW 
MR. HALL CAINE WROTE 
“THE MANXMAN.” 
“Yes, if the fact is of any 
“consequence, you are very 
“welcome to say that |] 
“wrote ‘The MANXMAN’ 
“with the Swan Fountain 
“Pen. It has become quite 
“indispensable to me. I 
“can use it with ease, and 
“certainly anywhere and at 
“any time, even in the dark, 
“in bed, and on horseback. 
“ HALL CAINK.” 
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MMS 


We only require your steel pen 
and handwriting to select a suit- 
able pen. Complete Illustrated 


Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, London, W. 


KEATIN 


MMA 


GS 
5 W: | 


LARGER TINS oS 627 oI 


UNDOUBTEDLY! 


This JOURNAL 
Is 
The Very Best for 
Advertisements of all 
Classes for the Home. 


Avevust 15, 1895. 
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4 , Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
AND 825. 
CHEAPEST. os + 
| FOR @ 


in Patent 


<<): 
oe 


INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, & 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”—Zance, 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION 


“= 


IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


Supplied to the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


such unprecedented 


which, baving met with 


om Bakers spurivus imitations of Hovis, 
be doze without risk. 


The Pablic are cautioned against accepting fr 
ces as Closely as can 


success, is being copied in many instan 
“HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 


(the cost of which wi'l be defrayed) to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
” do so for their own profit. BEWARE. 


nding another bread in place of *“ Hovis 
——— 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (incorporated) 
iE ON PINS in Gold and Silver. 


OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. NEW WHITE RIBB 
ENS 
aS 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
sending sample 


Bakers recomme 


Enamelled Badge. 


OAS ~ Gold Pin, 
i Q g-et. 
Metal Pin on ee sf = - ore ‘ ADMIRABLY 
Silver Plated, 4/- i 6d. and 1d. oe ee re ae dea ADAPTED 
10/8 per doz. nett. each White Ribbon 
fixing the FOR 
’ nett. as, Bow, Beer 
White Ribbon. . PRESENTS. 
Silver, 2/6 nett. 


Enamelled “Y" Badge, 
1/- each, or 108 doz. nett. 
or the same made payable, to Mrs. W 


AnD POOLE, Memori:l 


Brooch, 1/-, or 1/44 rdeozen. ‘ 
cte., should be addressed, and Cheques arc Money Orders f 


All Orders for Literature, 
Hal), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
——_ ea i (Se : So Saeeecee Se >. eee ae Se 
2 Printed by HazeL1, Watson, & ViNEY, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by MaRsHALL & SON, 125, Fleet 
Sole Aivortisement Agents, Joun Havrox & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. 


